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JOHN BANVARD'S GREAT PICTURE. 


LiFe on THE MisstssrPrt. 


In the year 1840, a young man, hardly of age, took a 
small boat, and, furnished with drawing materials, 


| descended the river Mississippi, resolved to gain for his 
| country a great name in the kingdom of art. It had 
j been said that America had no artists commensurate 


with the grandeur and extent of her scenery, and John 
Banvard, now in his little boat, sets sail down the Mis- 
sissippi, to prove how unfounded was this assertion. 

We will now say something of his former life, which, 
with its hardships, disappointments, and privations, 
had fitted him for the accomplishment of his great 
undertaking. He was born in New York, and well- 
educated by his father, who was the pastor of Harvard 
Church, Boston. Being of delicate health in childhood, 
he was unable to enjoy the active out-of-doors sports of 
other boys, and accordingly amused himself by drawing, 
for which he very early showed a decided talent. Besides 
drawing, he devoted himself also to natural philosophy, 
and made some clever instruments for his own use, one 
of which was a camera obscura. His room was a perfect 
laboratory, or museum. He constructed a little diorama 
of the sea, on which he exhibited moving ships, and 
even a naval engagement. The money which was given 
him, he spent, not in toys and sweetmeats, but in the 
purchase of types for a little printing-press of his own 
construction, at which he printed hand-bills for his 


|} juvenile exhibitions. 


The child was truly father of the man, in this, as in 
80 many other cases. But he had much to pass through 
yet, before the promise of the boy could be developed 





| in the accomplishments of the man. Banvard’s father, 
like many another honest and unworldly man, entered 
into a partnership in trade, and soon after found him- 
self pennyless ; this unfortunate connexion swept away 
all the frugal earnings of his life; his family were 


breaking knowledge he died. John was then fifteen, 
and, taking leave of his family, he set off into Kentucky, 


cary, but being detected drawing portraits on the wall 


thecary dismissed him. 

He then took to painting in earnest, but unluckily, 
there was not sufficient taste for the fine arts in the 
West to maintain him; so meeting with some young 


down the river in search of adventures, and of these 
they had no lack—among others, narrowly escaping 
wreck during astorm. We next find him at the village of 
New Harmony, on the Wabash river, where, in company 
with three or four other youths, he built and fitted-up 
a flat-boat, with some dioramic paintings of his own 
preparation, and then started down the Wabash, with 
the intention of coasting that river into the Ohio, and 
so down the Mississippi to New Orleans, exhibiting by 
the way their works of art to the scanty population of 
the wilderness. Although their boat was of their own 
manufacture, they were too poor to complete it entirely 
before they set out on their extraordinary expedition, 





but hoped to finish it out of their proceeds as they went 
along. They took with them such a supply of provi- 
sions as their means would afford, and this of course 
was small enough. The river was low, and none of them 
having descended the Wabash before, they were conse- 





quently ignorant of its navigation ; they, therefore, were 
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men of his acquaintance, they took a boat, and set off | 


turned adrift upon the world, and with this heart- | 


toseek his fortune ; he tried first of all with an apothe- | 


with chalk instead of making up prescriptions, the apo- 1 
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beset with all the perils of American-river travelling, 
and at last found themselves fast on a sand-bar, and, 
at the same time, reduced to their last peck of potatoes. 
For two days they laboured to get their boat off the 
bar, but in vain, and to add to their dilemma, 
over-exertion, together with being too long in the water, 
without food, threw poor Banvard into a violent fit of 
ague. 

“The bar upon which they were,” says the narrative 
before us, “ was called the Bone-bar, because the bank 
of the river, immediately opposite, was full of organic 
remains. Some of the large bones were then protruding 
out of the side of the bank, in full view, and, as Ban- 
vard lay on the soft sand of the bar, which he found a 
more comfortable couch than the hard planks of the 
boat, his head burning with fever, and his limbs aching 
with pain, he looked at these gloomy relics of an ante- 
diluvian race, and felt as though his bones would soon 
be laid with them. At sunset, however, by good luck, 
the rest of the company got the boat over the bar, took 
Banvard aboard, and landed in the woods almost ex- 
hausted. Food was as scarce here as on the bar, and 
the weary party went supperless to bed, Next morning 
they started early, less anxious to exhibit tl.eir dioramic- 
wonders, than to obtain something to eat., But they 
were on Wabash island, which is uninhabited, and where 
they only found some paw-paws, which, although his 
companions ate voraciously, Banvard, who was consumed 
with violent fever, could not touch.” 

Next day sent their hand-bills to the village of 
Shawneetown, about seven miles inland, inviting the 
inhabitants to come down and see the wonderful exhibi- 
tion that evening at the wharf; and, to their great joy, 
on coming within sight of the appointed place, they saw 
al company assembled. Full of the hope of a good 
supper at last, they unfortunately made more haste than 
good speed, and ran their boat on a ledge of rocks ata 
short distance from the shore. The efforts of those on 
land, as well as of theluckless company on board, were 
ineffectual to free the boat, and the good people of 
Shawneetown went back to their homes without seeing 
the show, and, not much to the credit of their hospi- 
tality, the poor showmen again went to bed without a 
supper. Fortunately, a steamer passed them in the 
night, and the swell which it occasioned in the river 
lifting them off the rocks, they found themselves next 
morning eight miles below Shawneetown, and aground 
on the Cincinnati bar. Here, luckily, provisions were 
plentiful, and according to the American law of barter, 
the dioramic-exhibition was opened, and a bushel of 
potatoes, a fowl, or a dozen of eggs, sufficed for the 
admission fee. They now ate and drank, and made merry, 
and poor Banvard found, as we so often do, that adver- 
sity has its blessings; his long fast had starved the 
fever out of him, and in a few days he was quite well. 

When the good people of Cincinnati were satisfied 
with seeing, and the exhibitors had laid in good store 
of provision, they again continued theirvoyage, stopping 
at the towns and villages along the shore, and 
amusing and astonishing the people by their show, and 
everywhere the people paid in kind for their amuse- 
ment. It was no unusual thing for a family to come to 
see “ the Show-boat,” the father with a bushel of potatoes, 
the mother with a fowl, and the children with a pump- 
kin a-piece as the price of their admission. This was a 
time of plenty and prosperity, but unlooked-for misad- 
ventures even there befell them. One night a mis- 
chievous fellow, while they were exhibiting, and the 
little boat was full of visitors, set it loose from the 
shore, and it thus drifted down the stream with its un- 
conscious load, who were at length landed, to their 
inconceivable astonishment, several miles off, in a thick 
cane-brake. 

Their next adventure was at Plumb-point, where the 
boat was attacked by a party of the Murell robbers, a 





large organized banditti, who infested the country for 
miles around, and here Banvard nearly lost his life, 





Several pistol-shots were fired at him, but being in the 
dark, none of them took effect, although several lodged | 
in the deck of the boat within a few inches of him. | 
After a desperate resistance, during which one of the 
robbers was shot, the boat was rescued, but one of the 
company received a severe wound with a bowie-knife. | 
Banvard continued with the boat till it arrived at the 
Grand Gulf, and then, finding no profit accruing to 
him from the expedition, he sold his interest in the 
company, and devoted himself to painting. He succes. | 
sively tried his fortune in New Orleans, Natchez, Cin- 
cinnati, and Louisville, and, having made some money, 
removed to St. Louis, where he lost every penny he 
had, but by what means we know not. This was a 
great blow, and affected his spirits so much, that once, 
at Cincinnati, he took a small boat, and started down 
the Ohio, withont a farthing, living for several days 
ope the nuts he collected in the woods. After a series 
of many other strange adventures, he managed to 
gain three dollars, and with this capital, he 
commenced his grand project of painting the panorama 
of the Mississippi. | 
And now, in the spring of 1840, when hardly more 
than twenty years of age, he set out with this capital, 
which he had gained by so much patient endurance, in 
a little boat, as we have said, with the implements of | 
his art around him, resolved to transfer to canvas the | 
glorious river-scenery with which he was so familiar, | 
and, at the same time, to redeem his country from what | 
he thought a severe charge against her. The idea of | 





gain, we are assnred, never at that time entered his | 
mind ; he was actuated alone by a patriotic and honour- || 
able ambition of producing for America the largest | 
painting in the world ; one which would represent on | 
canvas the wholeextent of the scenery of the Missi- | 
sippi—a gigantic idea, which seems truly kindred to the | 
illimitable forests, and vast rivers of his native land. | 
The first step towards this great undertaking, was to | 
make the necessary drawing. “ For this purpose,” we are | 
told, “he had to travel thousands of miles alone in an | 
open skiff, crossing and recrossing the rapid stream, in | 
many places above two miles in breadth, to select proper | 
points of sight from which to take his sketch; his | 
hands became hardened with constantly plying the oar, 

and his skin as tawny as an Indian’s, from exposure to | 
the rays of the sun and the vicissitudes of the weather. | 
He would be weeks together, without speaking to a hu- | 
man being, having no other company than his rifle, | 
which furnished him with his meat from the game of 

the woods or the fowls of the river. When the sun 

began to sink behind the lofty bluffs, and evening to 

approach, he would select some secluded sandy cove, | 
overshadowed by the lofty cotton wood, draw out his | 
skiff from the water, and repair to the woods to hunt 
his supper. Having killed his game, he would return, 
dress, cook, and from some fallen log would eat it with | 
his biscuit, with no other beverage than the wholesome | 
water of the noble river that glided by him. Having 

finished his lonely meal, he would roll himself in his 
blanket, creep under his frail skiff, which he turned over 
to shield him from the night-dews, and with his port- 
folio of drawings for his pillow, and the sand of the bar 
for his bed, would sleep soundly till the morning ; when 
he would arise from his lowly couch, eat his breakfast 
before the rays of the rising sun had dispersed the 
humid mist from the surface of the river—then would 
he start fresh to his task again. In this way he spent 
above four hundred days, making the preparatory draw- 
ings. Several nights during the time, he was compelled 
to creep from under his skiff where he slept, and sitall 
night on a log, and breast the pelting storm, through 
fear that the banks of the river would cave upon him, 
and to escape the falling trees. During this time, he 
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ulled his little skiff more than two thousand miles. 

n the latter part of the summer he reached New 
Orleans. The yellow fever was raging in the city, but, 
unmindful of that, he made his drawing of the place. 
The sun the while was so intensely hot, that his skin 
became so burnt, that it peeled off from the back of his 
hands, and from his face. His eyes became inflamed b 
such constant and extraordinary efforts, from whic 
unhappy effects he has not recovered to this day. His 
drawings completed, he erected a building at Louisville, 
Kentucky, to transfer them to the canvas. His object 
in painting his picture in the West was to exhibit it to, 
and procure testimonials from, those who were best 
calculated to judge of its fidelity—the practical river- 
men; and he has procured the names of nearly all the 
principal captains and pilots navigating the Mississippi, 
freely testifying to the correctness of the scenery.” 

The following letter from an American gentleman, 
the bearer of government despatches to Oregon and 
California, addressed to his friend, General Morris, at 
New York, introduces the reader to the artist in his 
study, and will be read with interest. 


St. Louis, April 13, 1846. 

My Dear Generat,—Here I am, in this beautiful city of 
St. Louis, and thus far “ on my winding way” to Oregon and 
California. In coming down the Ohio, our boat being of the 
larger class, and the river at a “ low stage,” we were detained 
several hours at Louisville, aud I took advantage of the deten- 
tion to pay a visit to an old school-mate of mine, one of the 
master spirits of the age. I mean Banvard, the artist, who is 
engaged in the herculean task of painting a panorama of the 
Missisippi river, upon more than three miles of canvas !— 
truthfully depicting a range of scenery of upwards of two 
thousand miles in extent. In company with a travelling 
acquaintance, an English gentleman, I called at the artist’s 
studio, an immense wooden building, constructed expressly for 
the purpose, at the extreme outskirts of the city. After knocking 
several times, I at length sueceeded in making myself heard, 
when the artist himself, in his working cap and blouse, pallet 
and pencil in hand, came to the door to admit us. He did not 
at first recognise me, but when I mentioned my name, he dropped 
both pallet and pencil, and clasped ine in his arms, so delighted 
was he to see me, after a separation of sixteen years. 

My fellow-fraveller was quite astonished at this sudden mani- 
festation, for I had not informed him of our previous intimacy, 
bnt had merely invited him to accompany me to see in progress 
this wonder of the world, that is to be, this leviathan panorama. 
Banvard immediately condicted us into the interior of the 
building. He said he had selected the site for his building, far 


and be free from the intrusion of visitors: Within the studio, 


pg edges” of a portion of his great picture was displayed on one 
of the walls in a yet unfinished state. Here and there were 
scattered about the floor piles of his original sketches, bales of 
canvas, and heaps of boxes. Paint-boxes, brushes, jars and 
kegs, were strewed about without order or arrangement, while 
along one of the walls several large cases were piled, containing 
rolls of finished sections of the painting. On the opposite wall 
was a canvas, extending its whole length, upon which the 
artist was then at work. A portion of this canvas was wound 
upon an upright roller, or drum, standing at one end of the 
building, and as the artist eompletes his painting; he thus dis- | 
ses of it. Not having the time to spare, I could not stay to | 
have all the immense cylinders unrolled for our inspection, for 





the artist is now engaged, and which is nearly completed, being | 
from the mouth of Red river to Grand Gulf. Any description 





study of the geography of this portion of the country, it will be 


of inestimable value. ‘The manners and customs of the abori- | 








gines and the settlers—the modes of cultivating and harvesting 
the peculiar crops—cotton, sugar, tobacco, ete.—the shipping of 
the produce in all the variety of novel and curious conveyances 
employed on these rivers for transportation—are here so vividly 
prota that but a slight stretch of the imagination would 

ring the noise of the puffing steamboats from the river, and the 
songs of the negroes in the fields, in music to the ear, aud one 
seeme to inhale the very atmosphere before him. Such were tlie 
impressions produced by our slight and unfavonrable view of a 
portion of this great picture, which Banvard expects to finish 
this summer. It will be exhibited in New York in the autumn 
—after which, it will be sent to London for the same purpose. 
The mode of exhibiting it is ingenious, and will require consi- 
derable machinery. It will be placed upon upright revolving 
cylinders, and the canvas will pass gradually before the spectator, 
thus affording the artist an opportunity of explaining the whole 
work. After examining many other beautiful specimens of the 
artist’s skill, Which adorn his studio, we dined together in the 
city. As our boat was now ready to start, [ shook hands with 
Banvard, who parted from me with feelings as sad as they had 
been before joyful. His life has been one of curious interest, 
replete with stirring incidents, and I was greatly amused in 
listening to anecdotes of his adventures on these western rivers, 
where, for many years past, he has been a constant sojourner, 
indefatigably employed in preparing his great work. 

Setiu Woopwortu. 


Of the river-scenery which is thus represented in this 
wonderful picture, we may perhaps be allowed to say 
something ; this we quote from a pamphlet before us: — 


The Mississippi commences in many branches, that rise, for 
the most part, in wild rice lakes; but it traverses no great dis- 
tance, before it has become a broad strenm. Sometimes in its 
beginnings it moves a wide expanse of waters, with a current 
scarcely perceptible, along a marshy bed. At others, its fishes 
are seen darting over a white sand, in waters almost as trans- 
parent as air. At other times it is compressed to a narrow and 
rapid current between ancient and hoary limestone bluffs. 
Having acquired, in a length of course, following its meanders, 
of three hundred miles, a width of half a mile, and having 
formed its distinctive character, it precipitates its waters down 
the falls of St. Anthony. Thence it glides alternately through 
beautiful meadows and deep forests, swelling in its advancing 
march with the tributes of a hundred streams. In its progress 
it receives a tributary which of itself has a course of more than 
a thousand leagues. Thence it rolls its accumulated, turbid, and 





all seemed chaos and confusion, but the life-like and natural | 


sweeping mass of waters through continued forests, only broken 
here and there by the axe, in lonely grandeur to the sea. The 
hundred shores laved by its waters ; the long course of its tribu- 
taries, some of which are already the abodes of cultivation, and 


; ; | others pursuing an immense course without a solitary dwellin 
removed from the noise and bustle of the town, that he might | P 8 r . g 


apply himself more elosely and uninterruptedly to his labour, | 


of civilised man being seeu on its banks; the numerous tribes 
of savages that now roam upon its borders; the affecting and 
imperishable traces of generations that are gone, leaving no 
other memorials of their existence, or materials for their history, 
than their tumbs, that rise at frequent intervals along its banks; 
the dim, but glorious anticipations of the future—thesé are sub- 
jects of contemplation that cannot but associate themselves with 
the view of this river. 


After the junction of the Mississippi with the Mis- 
souri, the character of the river changes; it loses its 
majestic calmness, and rolls onward with a wild impe- 
fuosity. From Missouri to Balize, it is a wild, furious, 
whirling river, never navigated safely, except with great 
caution. 

There is something very grand in the following des- 


We were sufficiently occupied in examining that portion on which | cription of this kingly river :— 


If it be in the spring, when the river below the mouth of the 


of this gigantic undertaking that I should attempt in a letter, | Ohio is generally over its banks, although the sheet of water 
would convey but a faint idea of what it will be when completed. | that is making its way to the gulf is perhaps thirty miles wide, 
The remarkable trathfulness of the minutest objects upon the | yet finding its way through deep forests and swamps that conceal 
shores of the rivers, independent of the masterly style, and ar- | all from the eye,no expanse of water is seen but the width that 
tistical execution of the work, will make it the most valuable | is carved out 
historical painting in the world, and unequalled for magnitude | it seldom exceeds, and oftener falls short of, a mile. But when 
and variety of interest, by any work that has ever been heard of | he sees, in descending from the falls of St. Anthony, that it 
since the art of painting was discovered. As a medium for the | swallows up one river after another, with mouths as wide as itself, 
| without affecting its width at all; when he sees it receiving in 


tween the outline of woods on either bank; and 


succession the mighty Missoun, the broad Ohio, St. Francis, 
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White, Arkansas, and Red rivers, all of them of great depth, 
length, and volume of water ; when he sees this mighty river 
absorbing them all, and retaining a volume apparently unchanged, 
he begins to estimate rightly the increasing depths of current 
that must roll on its deep channel to the sea. Carried out of the 
Balize, and sailing with a good breeze for hours, he sees nothing 
on any side but the white and turbid waters of the Missisippi 
long after he is out of sight of land. 


The natural scenery of the river presented rich 
material for Banvard’s pencil; he was borne along by 
wild rice lakes and swamps, limestone bluffs and craggy 
hills ; through deep pine forests and beautiful prairies, 
where the sole inhabitants were the elk, the buffalo, the 
mee, and the deer, and the wild Indians that pursue 
them. 

This immense line of river forms a means of com- 
mercial intercourse between the country and New 
Orleans. 


The boats of the Mississippi are so various in their kinds, 
and so curious in their construction, that it would be difficult to 
reduce them to specific classes and divisions. No form of water- 
craft so whimsical, no shape so outlandish, can well be imagined, 
but what, on descending to New Orleans, it may somewhere be 
seen lying to the shore, or floating on the river. The New York 
Canal is generating monstrous conceptions of this sort; and 
there will soon be a rivalry between the east and the west, which 
can create the most ingenious floating river-monsters of passage 
and transport. 

But the boats of passage and conveyance, that remain after 
the invention of steamboats, and are still important to those 
objects, are keel-boats and flats. The flat boats are called, in 
the vernacular phrase, “ Kentucky Flats,” or “ Broad Horns,” 
They are simply an oblong ark, with a roof slightly curved from 
the centre, to shed rain. They are generally about fifteen feet 
wide, and from fifty to eighty, and sometimes a hundred feet in 
length. The timbers of the bottom are massive beams; and 
they areintended to be of great strength, and to carry a burden 
of from two to four hundred barrels. Great numbers of cattle, 
hogs, and horses are conveyed to market in them. We have 
seen family boats of this description, fitted up for the descent of 
families to the lower country with a stove, comfortable apart- 
ments, beds, and arrangements for commodious habitancy. We 
see in them ladies, servants, cattle, horses, sheep, dogs, and 

ultry, all floating on the same bottom; and on the roof the 
a ploughs, spinning-wheels, and domestic implements of the 

‘amily. 

Much of the produce of the upper country, even after the 
invention of steam-boats, continues to descend to New Orleans 
in Kentucky flats. They generally carry three hands, and per- 
haps a supernumerary fourth wee bey kind of supercargo. This 
boat, in the form of a parallelogram, lying flat and dead in the 
water, and with square timbers below its bottom planks, and 
carrying such a great weight, runs on a sand-bar with a strong 
headway, and ploughs its timbers into the sand ; and it is of course 
a work of extreme labour to get the boat afloat again. Its form 
and its weight render it difficult to give it a direction with any 
power of oars. Hence, in the shallow waters, it often gets 
aground. When it has at length cleared the shallow waters, 
and gained the heavy current of the Mississippi, the landing 
such an unwieldy water-craft, in such a current, is a matter of 
no little difficulty and danger. 

All the toil, and danger, and exposure, and moving accidents 
of this long and perilous voyage, are hidden, however, from the 
inhabitants, who soubemiglene tee boats floating by their dwellin 
on beautiful spring mornings, when the verdant forest, the mild 
and delicious temperature of the air, the delightful azure of the 
sky of this country, the fine bottom on the one hand, and the 
romantic bluff on the other, the broad and smooth stream 
rolling calmly down the forest, and floating the boat gently 
forward, present delightful images and associations to the 
beholders. At this time there is no visible danger, or call 
for labour. The boat takes care of itself; and little do the 
beholders imagine how different a scene may be presented in 
half an hour. Meantime, one of the hands scrapes a violin, and 
the others dance. Greeting, or rude defiances, or trials of wit, 
or proffers of love to the girls on shore, or saucy messages, are 
scattered between them and the spectators along the banks. 
The boat glides on until it disappears behind the point of wood. 
At this moment, perhaps, the Gas, with which all the boats 















are provided, strikes up its note in the distance over the water. 
These scenes, and these notes echoing from the bluffs of the 
noble ee have a charm for the imagination, which, 
although hear i 


existence, that naturally inspires a wish to bea boatman. 


We have given at the head of this article an en- 
graving of one of these peculiar boats, with its “jolly 


flat-boat men,” for which we are indebted to a kind | 


American friend, who has also furnished us with the 
material for the present article.. In speaking of these 
boats, who does not immediately call to mind the well- 


a thousand times repeated, at all hours and posi- | 
tions, present the image of a tempting and charming youthful || 


known songs of the boatmen on these American rivers, || 
with their merry and yet half-melancholy airs, and | 
which, like all music which is truly national, have | 


grown out of the life of the people, and are imbued 


with the spirit of the scenery in which they have | 


sprung. 


These boats come from regions thousands of miles apart. 
They have floated to a common point of union. The surface of 
the boats covers some acres. Fowls are fluttering over the 
roofs. as invariable appendages. The piercing note of the chan- 
ticleer is heard; the cattle low ; the horses trample as in their 
stables; the swine utter the cries of fighting with each other; 
the turkeys gobble; the dogs of a hundred regions become 
acquainted. The boatmen travel about from boat to boat, make 
inquiries and acquaintances, agree to “lash boats,” as it is 
called, and form alliances to yield mutual assistance to each 


other on the way to New Orleans. After an hour or two passed | 


in this way, they spring on shore, to “raise the wind” in the 
village. If they tarry all night, as is generally the case, it is 
well for the people of the town if they do not become riotous in 


the course of the evening; in which case, strong measures are | 


adopted, and the proceedings on both sides are summary and 
decisive. With the first dawn, all is bustle and motion ; and 
amidst shouts, and trampling of cattle, and barking of dogs, and 
crowing of the fowls, the fleet is in half an hour all under 
weigh ; and when the sun rises, nothing is seen but the broad 
stream rolling on as before. These boats unite once more at 
Natchez and New Orleans; and although they live on the same 
—_ it is improbable that they will ever meet again on the 
earth, 


These, however, are not the only boats which navigate 
the river ; the steam-boats of the Missisippi are remark- 
able for their immense size, as if built to correspond 
with the magnitude of the river; their style is also that 
of extreme elegance and splendour, and nothing, we 
- assured, can surpass the delights of a trip in one of 
them. 

Such is the scenery, and such the life, on the river 
which employed Banvard for upwards of a year. Re- 
turning now to the time when this undaunted young 
man was transferring his sketches to his wonderful can- 
vas, we have still a few words to say. His money fell 
short just before he had finished, and he could not get 
credit even for a few pieces of canvas to complete it. 
He, therefore, took other work, and painted insignia 
for a club of Odd Fellows, to furnish him with the 
means. During the whole time, indeed, he was obliged 
to practise the most rigid economy. He could not 
afford to hire a menial assistant, and, therefore, after it 
was too dark to paint, he was obliged to split his own 
wood, and carry water for his own use. 

The history of the exhibition also, when the three 
miles of picture were finished, is curious, and furnishes 
another illustration of the necessity there is never to 
despair. When first it was opened, not a single person 
thought it worth while to visit it. The weather too was 
bad, and the poor artist met with ill omens on every 


hand. The tide, however, turned, as it most assuredly 


will turn, in all cases where success is deserved, and the 
young artist is now reaping a golden harvest as his least 
reward. 


—~<— 
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TO A REDBREAST SINGING IN AUGUST. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


Ox! Redbreast, why that early trill? 
The very leaves will feel alarmed, 

And at that strain so autumn-chill, 
Will be of summer strength disarmed. 


Nay, from this hoary apple-tree, 
Large yellow leaves fall to the ground, 
As, Robin Redbreast! stirred by thee, 
They sympathize with that old sound. 


These mists which on the morning hang 
Awake such notes before their time, 
For even now the Cuckoo sang, 
A bird that loves no chilly clime. 


Then, Robin, cease awhile that song 
Till swallows thick of flight confer, 

Nor do September grievous wrong, 
As it the month of August were. 


I love thy song, but sing not now, 
Lest all the birds of summer rise 

From heath and meadow, dome, and bough, 
And plume their wings for southern skies. 


The Glow-worm yet is on the grass, 
The leaves tho’ dark, as yet are green; 
The flowers—not all yet from us pass, 
But even now, it spring has been. 


It seems but yesterday that we 

Were gazing on pale primrose flowers, 
On greening field, on leafing tree; 

And thou dost hail autumnal hours ! 


O, sing not yet! but let the leaves 
Grow russet with a slow decay ; 
For yet its nest the skylark weaves, 

And sings—It isa summer's day. 


Robin ! the autumn all is thine 
*Midst falling leaves to pipe thy fill: 
And it will come, with sure decline; 
Then cease, and ’twill be summer still. 


Summer supreme! matured from spring, 
More matron-like in grace and worth, 
Of heavenlier mould, a holier thing, 
As God and Angels homed on earth ! 


eae 


SONNET TO THE CASTLE OF DONEGAL. 
BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


Castix of Donegal, both green and gray, 
Like an old poet,—where thine outworks lay, 
A sessions-house, and barrack for police, 
Lie in thy shadow: if from ivied peace 
We could restore thee; and revive to-day 
The men whom thy crazed walls, their offspring, cease! 
Almost to recollect,—how we and they 
Would wonder ! and how wonder would increase ! 


For if they were to rise,—those chiefs of yore,— 
With their old ways,—how soon they would be driven 
To feel those unromantic forms of power, 
Police and Statute-law! Therefore still riven 
And roofless be thou ! Strength is law no more ; 
- The times that suited thee are gone—Thank Heaven ! 





(1) Resembles a passage in Fuller :—“ The pyramids, doting 
with age, have forgot ae dieies of their founders.”—w, a. 





THE SEXTON’S HERO. 
BY COTTON MATHER MILLS, ESQ. 


Tue afternoon sun shed down his glorious rays on 
the grassy churchyard, making the shadow cast by the 
old yew-tree under which wé sat seem deeper and deeper 
by contrast. The everlasting hum of myriads of sum- 
mer insects made luxurious lullaby. 

Of the view that lay beneath our gaze, I cannot speak 
adequately. The foreground was the grey-stone wall of 
the vicarage-garden; rich in the colouring made by 
innumerable lichens, ferns, ivy of most tender green, 
and most delicate tracery, and the vivid scarlet of the 
cranes’-bill, which found a home in every nook and 
crevice,—and at the summit of that old wall flaunted 
some unpruned tendrils of the vine, and long flower- 
laden branches of the climbing rose-tree, trained against 
the inner side. Beyond, lay meadow-green, and moun- 
tain-grey, and the blue dazzle of Morecombe Bay, as it 
sparkled between us and the more distant view. 

For awhile we were silent, living in sight, and mur- 
muring sound. Then Jeremy took up our conversation 
where, suddenly feeling weariness, as we saw that deep 
green shadowy resting-place, we had ceased speaking, a 
quarter of an hour before. 

It is one of the luxuries of holiday-time that thoughts 
are not rudely shaken from us by outward violence of 
hurry, and busy impatience, but fall maturely from our 
lips in the sunny leisure of our days. The stock may 
be bad, but the friit is ripe. 

“ How would you then define a hero?” I asked. 

There was a long pause, and I had almost forgotten 
my question in watching a cloud-shadow floating over 
the far-away hills, when Jeremy made answer, 

“ My idea of a hero is one who acts up to the highest 
idea of duty he has been able to form, no matter 
at what sacrifice. I think that by this definition, we 
may include all phases of the character, even to the 
heroes of old, whose sole (and to us, low) idea of duty 
consisted in personal prowess.” 

“ Then you would even admit the military heroes?” 
asked I. 

“| would; with a certain kind of pity for the circum- 
stances which had given them no higher ideas of duty. 
Still, if they sacrificed self to do what they sincerely 
believed to be right, I do not think I could deny them 
the title of hero.” 

“ A poor, unchristian heroism, whose manifestation 
consists in injury to others!” I said. 

We were both startled by a third voice, 

“Tf I might make so bold, sir,’—and then the 
speaker stopped. ‘ 

It was the sexton, whom, when we first arrived, we 
had noticed, as an accessory to the scene, but whom we 
had forgotten as much as though he were as inanimate 
as one of the moss-covered head-stones. 

“Tf I might be so bold,” said he again, awaiting 
leave to speak. Jeremy bowed in deference to his white, 
uncovered head. And so encouraged, he went on. 

“ What that gentleman” (alluding to my last speech) 
“ has just now said, brings to my mind one who is dead 
and gone this many a year ago. I may-be have not 
rightly understood your meaning, gentlemen, but as far 
as I could gather it, I think you’d both have given-in to 
thinking poor Gilbert Dawson a hero. At any rate,” 
said he, heaving a long quivering sigh, “ I have reason 
to think him so.” 

“ Will you take a seat, sir, and tell us about him,” 
said Jeremy, standing up until the old man was seated. 
I confess I felt impatient at the interruption. 

“ It will be forty-five year come Martinmas,” said the 
sexton, sitting down on a grassy mound at our feet, 
“since I had finished my’prenticeship, and settled down 
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at Lindal. You can see Lindal, sir, at evenings and 
mornings, across the bay ; a little to the right of Grange ; 
at least, | used to see it many a time and oft, afore my 
sight grew so dark; and I have spent many a quarter of 
an hour a-gazing at it far away, and thinking of the 
days I lived there, till the tears came so thick to my 
eyes, I could gaze no longer. I shall never look upon it 
again, either far-off or near, but you may see it, both 
ways, and a terrible bonny spot it is;—in my young 
days, when I went to settle there, it was full of as wild 
a set of young fellows as ever were clapped eyes on; all 
for fighting, poaching, quarrelling, and such like work. 
I were startled myself when I first found what a set I 
were among, but soon I began to fall into their ways, 
and I ended by being as rough a chap as any on ’em. 
I'd been there a matter of two year, and were reckoned 
by most the cock of the village, when Gilbert Dawson, 
as I was speaking of, came to Lindal. He were about as 
strapping a chap as I was, (I used to be six feet high, 
though now I’m so shrunk and doubled up,) and, as we 
were like in the same trade, (both used to prepare osiers 
and wood for the Liverpool coopers, who get a deal of 
stuff from the copses round the bay, sir,) we were thrown 
together, and took mightily to each other. I put my 
best leg foremost to be equal with Gilbert, for I'd had 
some schooling, though since I’d been at Lindal I'd lost 
a good part of what I learnt; and I kept my rough ways 
out of sight for a time, I felt so ashamed of his getting 
to know them. But that did not last long, I began to 
think he fancied a girl I dearly loved, but who had 
always held off from me. Eh! but she was a pretty 
one in those days! There’s none like her now. I think 
I see her going along the road with her dancing tread, 
and shaking back her long yellow curls, to give me, 
or any other young fellow, a saucy word; no wonder 
Gilbert was taken with her, for all he was grave, and 
she so merry and light. But I began to think she liked 
him again; and then my blood was all afire. I got to 
hate him for every thing he did. Afore-time I had 
«stood by, admiring to see him, how he leapt, and what a 
quoiter and cricketer he was. And now [ ground my 
teeth with hatred whene’er he did a thing which caught 
Letty’s eye. I could read it in her eye that she liked 
him, for all she held herself just as high with him as 
with all the rest. Lord God forgive me! how I hated 
that man.” 

He spoke as if the hatred were a thing of yesterday, 
so clear within his memory were shown the actions and 
feelings of his youth. And then he dropped his voice, 
and said, 

“ Well ! I began to look out to pick a quarrel with 
him! for my blood was up to fight him. If I beat him, 
(and I were a rare boxer in those days,) I thought Letty 
would cool towards him. So one evening at quoits, 
(I’m sure I don’t know how or why, but large doings 
grow out of small words), 1 fell out with him, and 
challenged him to fight. I could see he were very 
wroth by his colour coming and going—and as I said 
before, he were a fine active young fellow. But all at 
once he drew in, and said he would not fight. Such a yell 
as the Lindal lads, who were watching us, set up! I hear 
it yet; I could na’ help but feel sorry for him, to be so 
scorned, and [ thought he’d not rightly taken my mean- 
ing, and I'd give him another chance ; so I said it again, 
anil dared him, as plain as words could speak, to fight 
out the quarrel. He told me then, he had no quarrel 
against me; that he might have said something to put 
me up; he did not know that he had, but that if he had, 
he asked pardon ; but that he would not fight no-how. 

“T was so full of scorn at his cowardliness, that [ was 
vexed I'd given him the second chance, and I joined in 
the yell that was set up, twice as bad as before. He 
stood it out, his teeth set, and looking very white, and 
when we were silent for want of breath, he said out 
loud, but in a hoarse voice, quite different from his own, 





“<1 cannot fight, because I think it is wrong to | 
quarrel, and use violence.’ 

“Then he turned to go away; I were so beside myself | 
with scorn and hate, that I called out, 

“¢ Mell truth, lad, at least, if thou dare not fight, | 
dunnot go and tell a lie about it. Mother’s moppet is 
afraid of a black eye, pretty dear. It shannot be hurt, 
but it munnot tell lies.’ 

“ Well, they laughed, but I could not laugh. It seemed | 
such a thing for a stout young chap to be a coward, and | 
afraid ! i 

“ Before the sun had set, it was talked of all over |, 
Lindal, how I had challenged Gilbert to fight, and how 
he'd denied me; and the folks stood at their doors and | 
looked at him going up the hill to his home, as if he'd |' 
been a monkey, or a foreigner,—but no one wished him ~ 
good e’en. Such a thing as refusing to fight had never 
been heard of afore at Lindal. Next day, however, | 
they had found voice. The men muttered the word 
‘ coward’ in his hearing, and kept aloof; the women | 
tittered as he passed, and the little impudent lads and | 
lasses shouted out, ‘ How long is it sin’ thou turned | 
quaker?’ ‘ Good-bye, Jonathan Broad-brim,’ and such 
like jests. 

«That evening I met him, with Letty by his side, | 
coming up from the shore. She was almost crying as I 
came upon them at the turn of the lane ; and looking 
up in his face, as if begging him something. And so 
she was; she told me it after. For she did really like | 
him; and could not abide to hear him scorned by every | 
one for being a coward; and she, coy as she was, all but | 
told him that very night that she loved him, and begged 


him not to disgrace himself, but fight me, as I’d dared | 


him to. When he still stuck to it he could not, for | 
that it was wrong, she was so vexed and mad-like at the | 
way she’d spoken, and the feelings she’d let out to coax | 
him, that she said more stinging things about hisbeing | 
a coward than all the rest put together, (according to | 
what she told me, sir, afterwards,) and ended by saying | 
she’d never speak to him again, as long as she lived ;— || 
she did once again though,—her blessing was the last 
human speech that reached his ear in his wild death- 
struggle. i 
“ But much happened afore that time. From the day 

I met them walking, Letty turned towards me; I could | 
see a part of it was to spite Gilbert, for she’d be twice 
as kind when he was near, or likely to hear of it; but 
bye-and-bye she get to like me for my own sake, and it | 
was all settled for our marriage. Gilbert kept aloof | 
from every one, and fell into a sad, careless way. His 
very gait was changed, his step used to be brisk and 
sounding, and now his foot lingered heavily on the 
ground. I used to try and daunt him with my eye, but |, 
he would always meet my look in a steady, quiet way, | 
for all so much about him was altered; the lads would | 
not play with him ; and as soon as he found he was to be | 
slighted by them whenever he came to quoiting, or | 
cricket, he just left off coming. 

“The old clerk was the only one he kept company with ; 
or perhaps, rightly to speak, the only one who would 
keep company with him. They got so thick at last, 
that old Jonas would say Gilbert had gospel on his 
side, and did no more than gospel told him to do; but 
we none of us gave much credit to what he said, more 
by token our vicar had a brother, a colonel in the army ; 
and as we threeped it many a time to Jonas, would he 
set himself up to know the gospel better than the vicar? 
that would be putting cart afore the horse, like the 
French radicals. And if the vicar had thought quarrel- 
ling and fighting wicked, and again the Bible, would he 
have made so much work about all the victories, that 
were as plenty as blackberries at that time of day, and 
kept the little bell of Lindal church for ever ringing; 
or would he have thought so much of ‘ my brother the 
colonel,’ as he was always talking on. 
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“ After I was married to Letty I left off hating Gil- 
bert. I even kind of pitied him—he was so scorned 
and slighted ; and for all he’d a bold look about him, as 
if he were not ashamed ; he seemed pining and shrunk. 
It’s a wearing thing to be kept at arm’s length by one’s 
kind; and so Gilbert found it, poor fellow. The little 
children took to him, though; they’d be round about 
him like a swarm of bees—them as was too young to 
know what a coward was, and only felt that he was ever 
ready to love and to help them, and was never loud 
or cross, however naughty they might be. After a 
whi:e we had our little one too; such a blessed darling 
she was, and dearly did we love her; Letty in especial, 
who seemed to get all the thought I used to think 
|| sometimes she wanted, after she had her baby to care 
for. 

“ All my kin lived on this side the bay, up above 
Kellet. Jane (that’s her that lies buried near yon 
white rose-tree) was to be married, and nought would 
| serve her but that Letty and I must come to the 
|| wedding ; for all my sisters loved Letty, she had such 
winning ways with her. Letty did not like to leave 


her baby, nor yet did I want her to take it; so, after a 
talk, we fixed to leave it with Letty’s mother for the 


| afternoon. J could see her heart ached a bit, for she’d 
|| never left it till then, and she seemed to fear all manner 
| of evil, even to the French coming and taking it away. 
|| Well ! we borrowed a shandry, and harnessed my old 
grey mare, as I used in th’ cart, and set off as grand as 
King George across the-Sands about three o'clock, for 
|| you see it were high water about twelve, and we'd to go 
|| and come back same tide, as Letty could not leave her 
|| baby for long. It were a merry afternoon, were that ;— 
| last time I ever saw Letty laugh heartily ; and for that 
|| matter, last time I ever laughed downright hearty 
myself. The latest crossing time fell about nine o’clock, 
and we were late at starting. Clocks were wrong; and 
we'd a piece of work chasing a pig father had given 
Letty to take home; we bagged him at last, and he 
screeched and screeched in the back part o’ shandry, 
and we laughed, and they laughed ; and in the midst of 
all the merriment the sun set, and that sobered us a bit, 
for then we knew what time it was. I whipped the old 
mare, but she was a deal beener than she was in the 
morning, and would neither go quick up nor down the 
brows, and they’re not a few ’twixt Kellet and the 
shore. On the Sands it were worse. They were very 
heavy, for the fresh had come down after the rains we'd 
had. Lord! how I did whip the poor mare, to make 
the most of the red light as yet lasted. You, maybe, 
don’t know the Sands, gentlemen. From Bolton-side, 
where we started from, it’s better than six mile to Cart- 
|} lane, and two channels to cross, let alone holes and 
| quicksands. At the second channel from us the guide 
|| waits all during crossing time from sun-rise to sun-set ; 
but for the three hours on each side high water he’s not 
there, in course. He stays after sun-set if he’s fore- 
|| spoken; not else. So now you know where we were 
|| that awful night. For we'd crossed the first channel 
about two mile, and it were growing darker and darker 
above and around us, all but one red line of light above 
the hills, when we came to a hollow (for all the Sands 
look so flat, there’s many a hollow in them where you 
| lose all sight of the shore), We were longer than we 
should ha’ been in crossing the hollow, the sand was so 
quick; and when we came up again, there, again the 
blackness, was the white line of the rushing tide coming 
up the bay. It looked not a mile from us; and when 
the wind blows up the bay, it comes swifter than a 
galloping horse. ‘Lord help us!’ said I; and then ] 
were sorry I'd spoken, to frighten Letty, but. the words 
were crushed out of my heart by the terror. I felt her 
shiver up by my side, and clutch my coat. And as if 
the pig (as had screeched himself hoarse some. time ago) 
had found out the danger we were all in, he took to 

















squealing again, enough to bewilder any man. ‘J cursed 
him between my teeth for his noise; and yet it was 
God’s answer to my prayer, blind sinner as I was. 
Aye! you may smile, sir, but God can work through 
many a scornful thing, if need be. 

“ By this time the mare were all in a lather, and 
trembling and panting as if in mortal fright; for 
though we were on the last bank afore the second 
channel, the water was gathering up her legs; and she 
so tired out! When we came close to the channel she 
atood still, and not all my flogging could get her to 
stir; she fairly groaned aloud, and shook in a terrible, 
quaking way. Till now Letty had not spoken; only 
held my coat tightly. 1 heard her say something, and 
bent down my head. 

“¢1 think, John—I think—I shall never see baby 
again !’ . 

“ And then she sent up such a cry—so loud, and 
shrill, and pitiful! It fairly maddened me. I pulled 
out my knife to spur on the old mare, that it might 
end one way or the other, for the water was stealing 
sullenly up to the very axle-tree, let alone the white 
waves that knew no mercy in their steady advance. 
That one quarter of an hour, sir, seemed as long as all 
my life since. Thoughts, and fancies, and dreams, and 
memory, ran into each other. The mist, the heavy 
mist, that was like a ghastly curtain, shutting us in 
for death, seemed to bring with it the scents of the 
flowers that grew around our own threshold ;—it might 
be, for it was falling on them like blessed dew, though 
to us it was a shroud. Letty told meat after, she heard 
her baby crying for her, above the gurgie of the rising 
waters, as plain as ever she heard anything; but the 
sea-birds were skirling, and the pig shrieking, I never 
caught it; it was miles away, at any rate. 

“Just as I'd gotten my knife out, another sound was 
close upon us, blending with the gurgle of the near 
waters, and the roar of the distant; (not so distant, 
though ;) we could hardly see, but we thought we saw 
something black against the deep lead colour of wave, 
and mist, and sky. It neared, and neared; with slow, 
steady motion it came across the channel right to where 
we were. O God! it was Gilbert Dawson on his 
strong bay horse. 

“ Few words did we speak, and little time had we to 
say them in. I had no knowledge at that moment of 
past or future—only of one present thought—how to 
save Letty, and, if I could, myself. I only remembered 
afterwards that Gilbert said he had been guided by an 
animal's shriek of terror. I only heard, when all was 
over, that he had been uneasy about our return, because 
of the depth of fresh ; and had borrowed a pillion, and 
saddled his horse early in the evening, and ridden down 
to Cart Lane to watch for us. If all had gone well, we 
should ne’er have heard of it. As it was, old Jonas told 
it, the tears down-dropping from his withered cheeks. 

“ We fastened his horse to the shandry. We lifted 
Letty to the pillion. The waters rose every instant 
with sullen sound. They were all but in the shandry. 
Letty clung to the pillion-handles, but drooped her 
head as if she had yet no hope of life. Swifter than 
thought, (and yet he might have had time for thought 
and for temptation, sir:—if he had ridden off with 
Letty, he would have been saved—not me,) Gilbert was 
in the shandry by my side. 

“Quick !’ said he, clear and firm. ‘ You must ride 
before her, and keep her up. The horse can swim. 
By God’s mercy I will follow. I ean cut the traces, 
and if the mare is not hampered with the shandry, she'll 
carry me safely through. At any rate, you are a hus- 
band and a father. No one cares for me.’ 

“Do not hate me, gentlemen. I often wish that 
night was a dream. lt has haunted my sleep ever 
since like a dream; and yet it was no dream. I took 
his place on the saddle, and put Letty’s arms around 
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me, and felt her head rest on my shoulder. I trust in 
God I spoke some word of thanks: but I can’t remem- 
ber. I only recollect Letty raising her head, and 
calling out,— 

“«¢@od bless you, Gilbert Dawson, for saving my 
baby from being an orphan this night.’ And then she 
fell against me, as if unconscious. 

“TI bore her through; or, rather, the strong horse 
swam bravely through the gathering waves. We were 
dripping wet when we reached the banks in-shore; but 
we could have but one thought—where was Gilbert? 
Thick mists and heaving waters compassed us round. 
Where was he? We shouted. Letty, faint as she was, 
raised her voice and shouted, clear and shrill. No 
answer came. The sea boomed on with ceaseless, sullen 
beat. I rode to the guide’s house. He was a-bed, and 
would not get up, though I offered him more than I 
was worth. Perhaps he knew it—the cursed old villain. 
At any rate, I'd have paid it if I’d toiled my life long. 
He said I might take his horn, and welcome. I did, 
and blew such a biast through the still, black night, 
the echoes came back upon the heavy air; but no 
human voice or sound was heard ; that wild blast could 
not awaken the dead. 

“T took Letty home to her baby, over whom she 
wept the live-long night. I rode back to the shore 
about Cart-lane; and to and fro with weary march did 
I pace along the brink of the waters, now and then 
shouting out into the silence a vain cry for Gilbert. 
The waters went back, and left no trace. Two days 
afterwards he was washed ashore near Flukeborough. 
The shandry and poor old mare were found half buried 
in a heap of sand by Arnside Knot. As far as we could 
guess, he had dropped his knife while trying to cut the 
traces, and so had lost all chance of life. Any rate, the 
knife was found in a cleft of the shaft. 

“ His friends came over from Garstang to his funeral. 
I wanted to go chief mourner, but it was not my right, 
and I might not; though I’ve never done mourning 
him to this day. When his sister packed up his things. 
I begged hard for something that had been his. She 
would give me none of his clothes, (she was a right- 
down having woman,) as she had boys of her own, who 
might grow up into them. But she threw me his Bible, 
as she said they'd gotten one already, and his were but 
a poor used-up thing. It was his, and so I cared for it. 
It were a black leather one, with pockets at the sides, 
old-fashioned-wise ; and in one were a bunch of wild 
flowers, Letty said she could almost be sure were some 
she had once given him. 

“There were many a text in the Gospel, marked 
broad with his carpenter’s pencil, which more than bore 
him out in his refusal to fight. Of a surety, sir, there’s 
call enough for bravery in the service of God, and to 
show love to man, without quarrelling and fighting. 

“Thank you, gentlemen, for listening to me. Your 
words called up the thoughts of him, and my heart was 
full to speaking. But I must make up; I've to dig a 
grave for a little child, who is to be buried to-morrow 
ae just when his playmates are trooping off to 
school,” 

“ But tell us of Letty ; isshe yet alive?” asked Jeremy. 

The old man shook his head, and struggled against a 
choking sigh. After a minute’s pause, he said, 

“She died in less that two year at after that night. 
She was never like the same again. She would sit 
thinking, on Gilbert I guessed ; but I could not blame 
her. We had a boy, and we named it Gilbert Dawson 
Knipe ; he that’s stoker on the London railway. Our 
girl was carried off in teething, and Letty just quietly 
drooped, and died in less than a six week. They were 
buried here ; so I came to be near them, and away from 
Lindal, a place I could never abide after Letty was gone.” 

He turned to his work, and we, having rested suf- 
ficiently, rose up, and came away. 





HOW MAY WAS FIRST MADE. 
From tue Portican Lanauace or Fiowers. 


BY THOMAS MILLER. 


As Spring upon a silver cloud 

Lay looking on the world below, 
Watching the breezes as they bowed 

The buds and blossoms to and fro, 
She saw the fields with Hawthorns walled ; 

Said Spring, “‘ New buds I will create.” 
She to a Flower-spirit called, 

Who on the month of May did wait, 
And bade her fetch a Hawthorn spray, 
That she might make the buds of May. 


Said Spring, “The grass looks green and bright, 
The hawthorn hedges too are green, 
I'll sprinkle them with flowers of light, 
Such stars as earth hath never seen ; 
And all through England’s girded vales, 
Her steep hill-sides and haunted streams, 
Where woodlands dip into the dales, 
Where’er the Hawthorn stands and dreams, 
Where thick-leaved trees make dark the day, 
I'll light each nook with flowers of May. 


“ Like pearly dew-drops, white and round, 
The shut-up buds shall first appear, 
And in them be such fragrance found 
As breeze before did never bear; 
Such as in Eden only dwelt, 
When angels hovered round its bowers, 
And long-haired Eve at morning knelt 
In innocence amid the flowers ; 
While the whole air was every way 
Fill’d with a perfume sweet as May. 


« And oft shall groups of children come, 

Threading their way through shady places, 
From many a peaceful English home, 

The sunshine falling on their faces ; 
Starting with merry voice the thrush, 

As through green lanes they wander singing, 
To gather the sweet Hawthorn-bush, 

Which homeward in the evening bringing, 
With smiling faces, they shall say, 
‘ There’s nothing half so sweet as May.’ 


« And many a poet yet unborn 

Shall link itsname with some sweet lay, 
And lovers oft at early morn 

Shall gather blossoms of the May, 
With eyes bright as the silver dews 

Which on the rounded May-buds sleep; 
And lips, whose parted smiles diffuse 

A sunshine o’er the watch they keep, 
Shall open all their white array 
Of pearls, ranged like the buds of May.” 


Spring shook the cloud on which she lay, 
And silvered o’er the Hawthorn spray, 
Then showered down the buds of May. 


—~>~— 


Literary Notice. 


or Promenade Concert Magazine. 
Pianista Office, London. 


Or this work upwards of eighty numbers have already 
been published, which of itself may be taken as & 
guarantee of its favour with the public, but having our- 
selves only seen a few numbers, we cannot speak of it 
from our own actyal knowledge. 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT—SEPTEMBER. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Autumn is stealing on us. The great, long, and 
sultry heats are past. Rain has refreshed the air and 
the parched earth, and given a new verdure to the pas- 
tures, where the cattle in thousands, admitted to fields 
and meadows that have been for some time cleared of 
their hay, present in their well-fed beauty scenes of 
peaceful animal life and plenty that do us good to look 
on. The air, which seemed to slumber for weeks in an 
electric sleep, now awakes, and begins to shake the 
thick leafy masses of the trees, and with a refreshing 
voice to sing its rushing song of health and enjoyment. 
The shadows of the year begin to fall upon us. A 
gloom, pleasant and soothing after the glare of past 
days, hangs in the air ; and morning and evening there 
are a coolness, a moisture, a peculiar sensation, that 
make us feel in every sense that it is once more 
autumn. 

Again the veil of clouds is drawn away by the hands 
of the high-soaring winds, and through the sky are 
trailed thin airy lengths, as of gossamer drapery, amid 
the intense azure of the lofty immensity; and the sun 
comes up once more to brilliant days of the calmest and 
most impressive beauty. 

And beneath this sun the children of men, scattered 
over the nations, are out on field and hill, gathering 
with songs and joy the annual abundance of God. Woe 
to those who shall gaze on this abundance, and think 
not of the good, and the comfort, and the happiness, 
that it shall minister to the millions of human creatures 
sent hither to learn the first rudiments of life, the first 
steps in an eternal pilgrimage, the first need of leaning 
on exch other and on God ; but who, with a sordid feel- 
ing, worthy of a worse than brute nature, shall think 
only how much of this good they can, by speculative 
cunning, heap around themselves, though it be at the 
cost of the e and the lives of thousands. Such 
men are the Gouls and Afrits of these times. They lie 
concealed in their dens of corruption, and pull down 
the unsuspecting as they pass, and devour them. They 
are what the plague was formerly, the constantly-recur- 
Ting scourge of society; they walk about in the garb of 
honourable men, and are nevertheless the worst demons 
that “go about seeking whom they may devour.” But 
their hour is come. Man was too corrupt and effemi- 
nate to denounce them, but God has put forth his finger 
and destroyed them. Clearly as when he lured the 
callous-hearted Egyptians into the Red Sea, and then 
brought all his waves over them, has God whelmed the 





grinders of the faces of the poor in gulphs of their own 
devices. 

First came rains, long and deluging, and midsummer 
frosts, which injured corn and destroyed potatoes, and 
broke down the cannibal bulwarks of the corn-laws ; 
and now comes an abundance that catches the men 
grown blind in the brightness of their own successes, 
and they are crushed like insects, beneath the weight of 
sheaves, and the piles of abundance that are raised on 
the earth by a gloriously-avenging God, from end to 
end of the world. May the lesson be an eternal one! 
for this race of speculators in the bread of man is a 
curse, whether they stand or fall. Their standing is 
starvation, and their fall is ruin. Let us leave them to 
eternal ignominy, and walk out into the midst of that 
plenty which they can no longer intercept. 

On all sides there is joy and gathering in of stores, 
It is the month of boundless abundance. Corn, and 
hops, and fruits of all kinds, are soliciting the hand of 
man. The trees are beginning to change colour, in- 
dicative of ripeness in their produce, and the orchards 
are affluent in pears, plums, and apples. The hedges 
are filled with the abundance of their wild crops, crabs, 
black, glossy clusters of privet, buckthorn, elderberries, 
which furnish the farmer with a cordial cup on his 
return from market on a winter’seve ; and blackberries, 
reminding us of the Babes in the Wood. The hedge- 
rows are brightened also with a profusion of scarlet _ber- 
ries, of hips, haws, honeysuckles, viburnum, and briory. 
The fruit of the mountain ash, woody nightshade, and 
wild service, is truly beautiful; nor are the violet-hued 
sloes and bullaces, or the crimson, mossy excrescences 
of the wild-rose tree, insignificant objects, amid the 
autumnal splendours of the waning year. 

Notwithstanding the decrease of the day, the weather 
of this month is for the most part splendidly calm; 
and Nature, who knows the most favourable time to 
display all her works, has now instructed the geometric 
spider to form its radiated circle on every bush, and the 
gossamer spider to hang its silken threads on every blade 
of grass. The sportsman is abroad amid the stubbles 
and the heathy hills; and thousands of people, from 
city and town, are climbing the mountains, or strolling 
along the breezy shores, warned by the shortening days 
to enjoy themselves while they may. The poet and the 
contemplative man never feel the country more delight- 
ful than at this season. The woods and trees are thick 
and shadowy ; the deep green on them and on the grass 
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contrasts with corn and stubble-fields, and the tints 
that begin to break out here and there, are splendid 
warnings of the passing year. 

There is a solemn, yet calm, mood in nature, that 
induces the same in the human mind ; and the thought- 
ful spirit now finds on the sea-shore, by the forest side, 
along the banks of the rushing river, or across rich 
stretches of meadows, bounded by the sight of luxuriant 
hedges, soft willow plota, the smoke of hamlets, and the 
points of village spires rising above the distant wood- 
lands,—enjoyments, deep, tender, and delicious. Every 
object speaks of the season that is, and that is coming, 
when rains and floods shall chase us away from the 
field to the fireside. The flower amid the meadow 
grass is the autumnal crocus; in the woods, the splen- 
dour of the fungi is astonishing. These are of every 
size, shade, and hue, aecording to species and situation, 
from the slender scarlet or bright yellow filament upon 
some decaying stump, to the bold, broad agaric, of a 
foot in height and diameter, standing in the forest as a 
fitting table for King Oberon. Some are broad, tabular, 
and fiecked with brown; some, in the shade of trees, 
of a pearly whiteness, others of a brilliant rose-colour ; 
some whose delicate surfaces are studded with dark 
embossments; some fashioned like a Chinese parasol, 
others gibbous and grotesque; the massy pufi-ball, 
which, before it becomes dry, has been known to weigh 
several pounds; the pestilent, scented, and ginger 
mushrooms, for all the world like Simnel cakes; and 
out in the old meadows, the snowy mushrooms are 
springing hour by hour. 

Amongst the most striking signs of the season this 
month are the arrivals of birds that winter here, and 
the departure of numbers that came to enliven our 
summer. Curlews, sandpipers, snipes, the bean-goose, 
the fieldfare, and the Norway thrush arrive; and fern- 
owls, dotterels, swallows, some kinds of plovers, fly- 
catchers, white-throats, warblers, reed-sparrows, wheat- 
ears, and many others bid us good-bye till next April 
or so. In the garden we see autumnal crocuses, 
autumnal snow-flakes, meadow saffron, grounsels, 
asters, and chrysanthemums. They all nod to us in a 
solemn beauty, as the last of those gaudy little actors 
who have ployed out the gay pantomime of the summer 
garden. 

But all is not sombre and meditative in September. 
The hop-field and the nut-wood are often scenes of much 
jolly old English humour and enjoyment. In Kent and 
Sussex the whole country is odorous with the aroma of 
hop, as it is breathed from the drying-kilns, and huge 
wazgons, piled with towering loads of hops, thronging 
the roads to London. But not only is the atmosphere 
abroad perfumed with hops, but the very atmosphere of 
the dining and drawing-room too. Hops are the grand 
flavour of conversation, as well as of beer. Gentlemen, 
ladies, clergymen, noblemen, all are growers of hops, 
and deeply interested in thestate of the crop and of the 
market. 

But of all places at this season, give me the nut-wood 
and the old umbrageous lane with its tall hazel thickets 
and hedges. How many delightful days spent in these 
places with young hearts and congenial souls, come back 
on the memory! ‘I'he set-out, ala-gipsy in a common 
cart ; the ride through the fresh, clear air with mirth 
and laughter. The arrival in the wood, or thicket, the 
rushing away to pull down the brown clusters with some 
dear companion; the meeting to show plunder, and take 
dinner on the grass by the clear brook, or the adjourn- 
ment to tea to the village inn,—what pleasures of our 
city and artificial life are worth one day of this de- 
scription? It is the food of poetry for years. Alas! that 
the game-laws should have thrown their baneful interdict 
oneven the pleasures ofnutting ! Alas ! that in thousands 
of wood and woodland places throughout this kingdom, 


should be disturbed. Yet so itis, and, amid much oppres- 
sion thatit occasions, there are sometimes scenes ludicrous 
enough occurring from it, with one of which I will con- 
clude this article. 
My brother, Dr. Godfrey Howitt, and myself, once 
sing a solitary farm-house, near Oxton, in Notting- 
amshire, belonging to Sir John Sherbrooke, saw a huge 
man thatching a stack in the yard. Somewhat farther 
on we passed a gate leading into a wood, and saw an 
immense quantity of nuts hanging just within the wood. 
We passed the gate, and were gathering some of these, 
when suddenly there seemed to come an elephant, 
tramping and crashing through the wood, and presently 
the huge country fellow, hot with his chase, leapt forth 
from the underwood, exclaiming “ That is not allowed, 
gentlemen! That is not allowed! Nobody is allowed 
to nut here; I must take your names to Sir John !” 
The man had observed us from the top of the stack 
turn into the wood, and desperate must have been his 
run, for he was red as a lobster, and puffed like a 
grampus. 


well, then take out your book.” 


till I get into the house.” 
“ Your head, my friend, is certainly a very capacious 


mon ones—you will never remember them right—few 
people ever do.” 

“ Well, I’ll be bound to remember them, be they as 
queer as they may.” 

“ You won’t remember them rightly, I tell you, but 
that is your concern. Mark then—my name is Don 
Quixote, and that is Sancho Panza.” 


deal of astonishment. 


whether you have them right.” 

“Oh! I’ve got ’em right enough, I warrand ye; 
your’n is Dan Quicksett, and this gentleman's is Francis 
Tansy.” 

“ Well, that is famous !” we exclaimed, “ mind you 


home.” 

And so we bade him good-day,—hastening off as fast 
as we could to give vent, at a proper distance, to our 
laughter, which was getting too much to hold; and not 
daring more than once to look back at the great huge 
fellow who stood gazing solemnly after us, with his 
straw hat taken off, and wiping his reeking brow on his 
shirt-sleeve. He nodded as we gave this single repro- 
spective glance at some few yards distance, with another 
quiet but dubious “I wish it may be true!” and the 
look we dared not repeat—it was too ludicrous. Issuing 
out on the neighbouring forest of Sherwood, we gave 
vent to our pent-up mirth, and only regretted that we 
had not written down our assumed names, that Sir John 
Sherbrooke might have enjoyed the surprise of finding 
two such old friends from a foreign country set down 
amid the trespassers on his woods. 


eae Saas 


' SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. 
BY ABEL PAYNTER. 
No. VII.—Life among the Lakes. 
Hallstadt, Sept. 1844. 
My river pilgrimages, dearest — , have 
received a most important accession since we met.—I 


To 





the last four days, and I must talk to you a little about 





the nuts should fall and rot by bushels, lest pheasants 


show, I can hardly believe. 














“TI must take your names,” repeated he, as | 
he could catch his breath; and I said, coolly: “ Very | 


“I have no book, but I can carry them in my head | 


one,” I replied, “ but then our names are very uncom- | 


“JT wish it may be true,” said the fellow, in a good | 


“ Well, repeat them now, my friend, and we shall see — 


keep them right till you put them down in your book at | 





have been on the Traun, and in its neighbourhood, for 





it. That our world has many things more beautiful to | 
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One leaves Linz for Gmunden by a railroad :—a thing 
to throw into fits, with his exact notions of 
engineering business! This poor, innocent tram-way 
passes modestly through the middle of villages—across 
emerald green meadows, with no defence to keep off the 
cows, save Crombie’s own sagacity—amid farmyards, 
where cocks and hens disdain to flap a wing as the 
wagon creaks along, drawn by no Austrian Spitfire or 
Vulcan engine—but by meek horses, driven by substan- 
tial men of the country. If one pleases, too, one may 
| be let out to stop and see the falls of the Traun. Never 
| was a railroad less peremptory, or slower, therefore 
more picturesque—and never, | make bold to say, was 
railroad enjoyed in a more picturesque fashion by a 
party of bizarre Englishmen. Steady in the body of 
the carriage sat , consulting a carte de pays: —in 
its hinder coupé (if such phrase be admissible) was my 
Panza, as restless as a magpie—scrambling hither and 
thither—laughing, singing, smoking, and joking to 
himself, when other company failed him. On the roof, 
above the luggage, lolled , and your humble ser- 
vant, devouring (the word is not too strong for one of the 
pair) the pleasant land. For pleasant is this country 
with all its grandeur—a combination of what is beau- 
tiful, and rich, and prosperous, with all that is most 
sublime and varied. You must believe in the perpetual 
recurrence of the most glorious foreground meadows 
of smooth turf, filled with noble sycamore and walnut, 
and elm and plane trees—in a background of mountains 
and hills, of every magnificent and irregular form—but 
so swathed and draperied with green, in the shape of 
accidental pasture land and plantations, as to lose that 
bleak savagery which some profess to enjoy, but which I 
am too old and cold to relish.— You must believe in clean, 
cheerful towns, niched in along the side of the streams, 
and under the shelter of these same friendly rock-giants. 
Perhaps (to borrow ’s familiar epithet) they are 
alittle too universally in “half-mourning ;” owing to 
the exquisite whiteness of the walls, and the tender 
gray of the roofs. But then we have the yellows and 
browns of early Autumn to warm the landscape. You 
must believe in a people for this Arcadia—the finest 
peasantry I have ever seen: strong, clean-limbed, 
bright-eyed fellows, with a picturesque costume, and 
free bearing—and fresh, frank-looking girls, whose 
bright cheeks and clear eyes it is a blessing to turn to, 
after the faded complexions and vacant smiles of Vienna 
—and children with whom one could fill a sketch book 
a hundred times over—little angels in tiny Tyrolese 
peaked hats! In such a framework of beauty is my 
dear friend, the Traun, set. I shall not again count the 
items which make up the charm, to avoid tediousness. 
But this is the land of landsfor a weak body, and a 
weary heart—and as I sit writing with one of its glorious 
lakes at my feet—and the sun striking diamonds out of 
the water, with every oar-stroke of the canoe that is 
crossing to yonder tufted promontory—and an air to 
breathe that is “milk and honey,” nourishing without 
one single breath of chill or bleakness to wither one, by 
|, Its prophecy of Winter—how can I choose but say—and 
| With no fantastic or foolish use of language—God bless it ? 

_ The first very lovely point of the Traun, where all 
| is lovely, is its waterfall: where, hard by a mill, with 
| all its picturesque apparatus, (is there such a thing as 

an ugly mill?) the river hurries over a rock, pouring its 
| Sparkling foam into a caldron:—whence the arrowy 

green water, as clear as the clearest of crystal, rushes 
Bf) down into the valley below. Try your hand at such a 
| §| Scene, if you want “to realise,” as the Americans say, 
the poverty and meagreness of language. But with all 
its beauty comes a curiosity, a pain, and a yearning.— 
One longs to bid the current stop for one instant—to hold 
it enchanted, that eye and heart may take full posses- 
Sion of every beauty—one is vexed by crazy wishes to 
im| Stay beside the stream, and watch its fall for ever—or to 





| 
| 





dash down its waters with the bells and beads of glitter- 
ing light, which every instant are flung up, caught 
again, and then go madly careering seaward.—Did I 
not tell you I should rave? Be sure, there is no man 
who enjoys scenery so intensely, as he, to whom it is 
rarely vouchsafed : and whose life lies perpetually 
among human faces! Well, this is enough and more 
than enough: feeble and pale picture of the truth 
though it be. , 

Then—tracking the river upwards—comes the lake of 
Gmunden, which we crossed, too soon, in a little steamer. 
There is a touch of Italy in the town, containing 
a house or two built with a verandah after the southern 
fashion—and in the promontory Ort which juts out into 
the lake half-way— with a chateau, and a church, and a 
legend—the last merely a newer version of Hero and 
Leander’s story. But the vases, and the balustradced 
terraces, and the lemon-trees of Italy are not there. The 
Princess or Archduchess Sophie (I forget the precise 
style and title of our little steamer) is commanded by a 
Scot: a bonny, fat man, with a roaring red throat, and 
orange beard —who read Guy's Geography--article, The 
British Isles, all the way across: “to console himself,” as 
said, for the landscape. -—- —— will enter 
into this home—love, and travel all the more willingly 
in his company, should she ever stretch out so far! 
From Ebensee one goes to Ischl by omnibus. Ours was 
driven by a small dare-devil in black shamoy breeches, 
and a peaked hat—a sort of Salzkammergut tiger :— 
some of us walked the last half hour, a proceeding most 
commendable to all who travel with a harbinger. 
Evening was down ere we got in: owing to which, a block 
of stone which springs up in the midst of the Traun, 
crowned with a iarge crucifix, looked all the more 
solemn and striking. 

Who has not heard of Ischl as the most beautiful and 
the most aristocratic of watering-places ?—The first, at 
least, is true: and if there be more Durchlauchts and 
Hoheits in any one nook of the world than have been 
there collected this summer, | pity the spot so heavily 
weighted with human dulness and inanity! One per- 
sonage, however, I should much like to have seen: 
the Grand Duchess of Parma, Napoleon’s Maria Louisa 
—on the principle of caring something for the Clay 
which the Rose had touched! My Panza, who always 
falls on his feet, did see her take her departure on the 
Sunday morning: and describes her as an old, in- 
animate-looking woman. And so it must be, or her 
thoughts must have eaten her into her grave twenty 
years ago! 

We have been “ netted” at every step in this Traun- 
land by the beauty of the country: and stayed a day at 
Ischl to make an excursion: the tale whereof, when we 
came home at night, was treated as a veritable Mun- 
chausen chapter! Generally, the Germans have no notion 
how far the English can walk. I have tired out more 
than one guide, though but a shabby pedestrian: and 

, who is “a first-class man” in that exercise, ought, 
I think, to bequeath his leg and foot to some foreign 
museum—with befitting attestations and certificates. 
First, we walked through “the misty morning fog”—to 
the Branntweinhaus—some five miles along the road to 
St. Wolfgang: and then turned up among the hills to 
find the Schwarzer see and the Kessel Fall: the first a 
small lake at the foot of the Schaff berg,—though lonely, 
by no means meriting its gloomy title: rather is it a 
mere of deep and sequestered loveliness—guarded, but 
not over-crowed, by one or two striking mountain peaks. 
—aAnd one of these, belonging to the Schaffberg afore- 
said, looked so clear, and so winningly promised its 
renowned prospect of eight lakes to us—that it was 
determined to ascend the same :—the ascent alone being 
rated as a stiff day’s work. So we pushed on over the 
hills (I am not going to detain you at the Kessel Fall, 
while a party of grown children throw trees, logs, and 
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stones over,—to see them whirled down by the rapids, 
or to hear their booming plash in the caldron) to St. 
Wolfgang :—where we arrived about noon—this making 
with circuits, etc., some fourteen miles from Ischi. The 
descent to the village showed us its lake larger and 
gayer than the one we had left; but unless it had run 
beer and milk—and the flocks and herds on its banks 
already taken the form of braten—some of us would 
have passcd them over with the indifferent “ Very 
fair!” of those ravenous for their dinner. The cry for 
eggs, bread, milk, cheese, and malt liquor, which ran 
through the “ White Horse,” was astounding. Did you 
not hear it ?—And the justice we did these viands when 
ministered, only less egregious than their cheapness, or 
the simple elegance of the Hostess of that clean little inn. 
She was a sad stumbling-block in ’s way: who 
sees, as Artist ought, “a subject” in every thing—with her 
placid features, and wild-rose complexion; so capitally 
foiled by her black handkerchief head-dress, and her 
necklace of silver chains—with its deep filagree clasp. But 
we must needs tear ourselves away : and up the mountain 
we began to climb at the tearing pace of a first day. The 
second brings its reckoning of stiff joints, and seats 
from which there is no rising: the third its common 
sense of a more moderate march. There is a new “im- 
provement” to these facts well known to foot-roamers, 
which I beg you to recommend to all the young persons 
of our acquaintance ! 

Alas! who knows better than yourself, that I was not 
made to climb?—It would not do. After trying to race 
after my companions for about an hour in the hot sun, 
certain warnings at my heart compelled me to make over 
the rest of the adventure to my luckier mates; and, 
while they were laughing and sweating up the side of the 
mountain, I covered myself with my ear, (the brim of 
my hat serving for the same,) after the fashion of the 
savages described in Peter Wilkins: and dozed, with the 
lake and the white spire of St. Wolfgang’s church 
drowsily before my half-shut eyes—and in my ears the 
pleasantly mingled sounds of bees among the thyme, 
a tinkling cow-bell or two from the lower pastures, 
and the measured dip of oars in the lake far below. 
My dreamy pleasures turned out to be more complete 


after their kind than my companions’—who, from all I° 


can gather, had the pleasure of peeping into a cloud 
for their pains, and enjoying, at best, a very imperfect 
and mutilated view. The St. Wolfgangers do not 
believe that they ever mounted at all, so rapidly was the 
descent accomplished : the expedition usually occupy- 
ing some six hours. Then came the eight miles’ walk 
into Ischl, which was voted as nothing by all concerned 
in it: and it 7s curious how soon such miles slip away 
when traversed in good company. But I won't deny 
that I was glad to make the next, a Sabbath morning, 
one of complete rest. 


—_—_— 


* Our next move was to Aussee. I will spare you the 
pass over which we crept to reach our night quarters: 
the gleams of two lakes, the Aussee and the Hall- 
stadt See, revealed far down through the pine-trees, and 
the grand forms of the mountains that frown above the 
road. But a merry group we overtook must not be for- 
gotien : a handsome young Tyroler—with his arm round 
the neck of a handsome lass, according to the merry 
fashion of his country—who began, as we passed, to 
play a Styrian air on his pipe. The wild, flutey tones 
were prettily joined by the damsel’s clear laugh. It 
was one of the most primitive bits of mirth I have ever 
fallen in with. But another, far grander in scale, was 
to come. 

Fancy our figuring at a Ball at Aussee ! But on arriv- 
ing at Hiickl’s capital inn, we were met by the liberal 
intelligence that the Berg-rath (mining councillor) had 
that day been joined in the bands of holy matrimony to a 








second wife,—and that, in the truly hospitable spirit of 
Camacho, and Magnus Troil, he had sent to bid all 


the guests who might chance to come to the inns that | 


night to the festival. 

A Styrian wedding was, of course, not to be resisted : 
whether by fading gentlemen, too old to dance, but not 
too old to look at Brides; or by young ones who go from 
station to station, nourishing secret hopes for polkas 
which fly before them—or by Artists in search for costume 
and attitude ; or by quiet and sagacious observers, awake 
to every impression, but too experienced to be keenly in 
quest of any.—The house where the banquet was held 
was lit up and decked out with garlands. The stairs were 
streaming with folk of gvery degree ; and with music, the 
odd mixture of which—a mazurka here, and a Styrienne 
there,—reminded me of Moscheles’ freak of playing a 
waltz and a minuet at once, in whimsical remembrance 
of a like scene. Then a potent smell of viands—play to 
the party, death to us (after our heartily enjoyed supper) 
—was diffused through the house, to say nothing of to- 
bacco smoke. It was a Babel of good fellowship. The 
Bridegroom received us cordially : a well-bred middle- 
aged gentleman, not unlike She sate re- 
tired with a few of the élite in an inner room—but, as 
Harriett Byron says of Lady G——, “I was glad to see 
she could dance at her own wedding.” The saloon 
where the ‘Gentle’ ball went on was very tastefully 
decorated. with leaves and flowers—the dancing very 
warm-hearted and animated. And never was there a 


oe eee we oe 


company more thorough-bred in its good nature to | 


strangers, without any curiosity or contempt to make 
four oddly-dressed shabby men feel themselves strange. 


Fancy four Styrians, in their travelling attire, walking | 


into the midst of an English country-wedding party !— 
My dear , is it not by some such tests and com- 





parisons, that we ought to estimate foreign courtesies? | 


In short, there was something so hearty and so kindly in 


the whole meeting, that I own to have felt more maud- | 
lin than befits my years—if, indeed, it be not a sign of | 


dowagerism. The Bride had no heartier good wishes than 
mine as I watched her floating round with the principal 
personage of Aussee ; a blithe old gentleman, with eyes 
which twinkled with a resolution to enjoy and to make 
enjoyment. You may think how pervading was the 
spell of such gaiety and happiness, when I tell you that 
it is only now—when the impression is some days 
old—that I am sure that the privacy of our English 
bridal customs is better ! 

But the “Simple” room was the thing to see; could 
one only have breathed the air of it !—for jovial faces 
or characteristic traits. Here was all the mirth I had 
so wondered to miss at the Sperl and the Prater of 
Vienna: jolly fellows without their coats twirling their 
lasses round—clapping their hands in measure to the 
Styrian dance, as the Highlander snaps his fingers— 
and whooping, too, in the Gaelic dancing fashion: 
women in their black and gold helmets and rich neck 
ornaments : perspiring waiters rushing to and fro with 
plenteous rations of the schnaps and savoury meat the 
Germans love; and mighty pewter-capped glasses of 
beer—the merriest company, in short, I ever made one 
of! Every now and then, some of the grandees came 
to dance in the Folks’ room: and one lady was saluted 
on the threshold thereof by an impudent varlet, with a 
smack made doubly offensive, by the saucy wink he gave 
to me, while perpetrating this gallantry! Sooth to say, 
she took the matter very tranquilly. 0! and I wish I 
could send you the humours of the musicians to whose 
incessant playing the Styrians danced—odd, knobbed, 
disrespectable, blithe old creatures, one felt no fear of 
them that wind would fail, or arms tire! Through 
their music they flourished—down the middle and up 
again with a gleeful zeal, and a royal contempt for parts 
and chords and concords, which was very seductive and | 
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savage. I tried to note the melody—but while the eye | 
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| was so busy, the ear could not work—especially when 
the matter to be noted was little more regular than the 
Child’s tryings at a tune on that engine of felicity—its 
first Jew’s harp. How long the festivities were kept up, I 
do not know : -— assured me, they wou!d !ast till a late 
hour in the morning. We left late, just as a party of 
masqueraders were coming frolicking in—with the 
true Scaramouch round-about fling—their arrival seem- 
ing to give a new vivacity to the dance—and a new 
topic of bustling delight and curiosity to the bystanders. 
But weariness could no more : and as the body fails, the 
mind faints. I was glad, like Sense in Moore’s song, to 
“creep home to bed,” and there to revolve the weddings 
I had seen in my time—French, German, and Venetian 
(to say nothing of nearer and dearer home festivities). 
How soon the revolution brought on drowsiness, you 
shall gueas for yourself :—but it is a rare piece of luck 
to have found any thing so characteristic as that 
wedding at Aussee. 

But the hotel Hiickl yielded other trouvaille than this 
homely, hearty festival. It has a Traveller’s Book richly 
beflowered with verses : in which Lenau and more than 
one other young German poet of renown has recorded 
his pleasure in the Traun-land. There is Wordsworth’s 
| name, too, without a distich: though, what should not 
he, who has made so much for Duddon Brook, have sung 
of a stream so wildlyifair as this? But, alack ! besides 
his, there are the names of other English—of people who 
have been less reserved in expressing their impressions. 
Some have aimed doggerel at Murray’s Hand-Book : 
some indulged in platitudes about Sir Humphry Davy 
(whose residence, in this hotel, is denied by some of the 
inhabitants of the place, though confidently stated in 
the vade mecum aforesaid). Others have contented 
themselves with wit in prose. You shall have a speci- 
men or two. 

“Mrs. Lenigan was much pleased with this little inn 
—the trout was delicious, —th 18—-.” 

Don’t you see the dear, comfortable Lady, penning 
this after supper; in an easy flow of complacent convic- 
tion that all the world would be pleased with Mrs. 





| Lenigan’s pleasure? But, well-a-day !—that her entry 


turned out a delusion—a Jack-a-lantern to some of her 
successors, is sadly evident ! The next page tells another 
story. 

“Madame Hodson, Miss Hodson, M. F. Hodson, 
Mr. F. Hodson from Ischl to the Lakes —th, 18—. 
N.B.—Where are the fish? Beyond the wave, beyond 
the wave !” 

Ay—indeed, Mrs. Lenigan, where are your delicious 
trout? How can you answer it to your Hibernian con- 
science (for surely the name is of the green isle) to have 
| excited fallacious hopes in Madame Hodson’s party? 
| WHERE ARE THE FISH ?? Itis not every one that can 
|| console themselves with verse like the injured English 
| that followed you! Wherefore you will do well not to 
trust your raptures to the public pages of a Stranger’s 
|| Book another time. Madame Hodson will assure you 
| that they may “ sparkle, but to betray”—or that 


These, alas ! are types of all 
To which our hearts are clinging. 


| It is a relief to turn from this artless memento of 
blighted hopes, to something more practical. No one 
can complain of romance in the following :-— 

“Mr. and Mrs. Gipps —— Great Britain —th, 18—. 
The landlord civil and obliging. A good plain cook. 
The maid clean, active and intelligent.” 

Here we have travellers of another sort: capital 
housekeepers, who like “to have their little comforts 
about them :’—and think that sense is sense, and a din- 
her a dinner,—and a pleasant country one flowing in the 
milk and honey, and white bread fresh-baked every 
Morning. We have made ourselves abundantly merry at 
Imagining the progress of these capital people through the 








Salzkammergut. They admired—be sure—the parti- 
cularly “ good bed” of the Traun. If they got to the 
Kessel Fall it was to remark the “ unusual size of the 
basin”—a thing comfortlessly uncommon in Germany. 
A patch of “ table-land” on the hill-side suggested “a 
nice snug spot” in which to lay the cloth. They thought 
the “curtains of mist” which hid the peak of the 
Schaffberg hung monstrous awkwardly: and quarrelled 
with the appearance of “ patches” of verdure as betokening 
poor land. Perhaps Mrs. G—had fears—and thought 
much of the scenery “ too bold”-—or delicacies, and ob- 
jected to so much naked rock! Dida Landlord affront her 
by not understanding what she was pleased to call German 
—“she gave him warning”—rewarding, as we have seen, 
Cook and Maid whose plainness, activity and intelligence 
pleased her,—by an unexceptionable character. One 
can understand—cannot one ?—why Lenigans and Hod- 
sons should go abroad—those for the trout—these for the 
poetical sentimentalities—but why should our country- 
men of the Gipps genus go a gipsying beyond Rich- 
mond or Box Hill? Till they can be made to stay at 
home, or their hands tied up from pen and ink, we have 
no right to laugh at the Americans! I have never 
seen the same amount of dryness, absurdity, or prejudiced 
want of sympathy, among any travellers, as have vexed 
me in the English of this class: and doubly vexatious 
it is to encounter their affectations, and exigencies, and 
pharisaically-fancied superiority, on such a haunt as the 
Traun valley! 

From Aussee, it is so easy a morning’s excursion to 
the Grundel, the Téplitz and the Kimer Sec—three 
lakes—the second of which reminds me of the more 
famed Wallenstadt lake, by its lonesome wildness—that 
we walked in the afternoon down to the last feeder of 
the Traun—the Lake of Hallstadt. Two women, and as 
many men, after we had overcome fears of wind, efce- 
tera, that were nothing short of farcical, or (if indi- 
cating extortion) provoking,—rowed us across to the 
village or town, which resembles nothing so much as 
“a system” of pigeon-houses, hung against a very 
slightly sloping wall of rocks. The best houses of 
the place, this inn “ Die Taube,” of course, among them, 
have balconies hanging over the water. And there is 
something‘ in this, as well as in the form of the See, 
which reminds us of Como. ——-and —— are going out 
to amuse themselves after the fashion of Wordsworth’s 
Nymph, “to hunt the waterfalls :’ —— sits sketching in 
a boat below: and I am not sorry to have half an hour's 
quiet to tell you how charmingly we are faring. 


— 


A MORMON CONVENTICLE, 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Passina up Merrimack-street the other day, my atten- 
tion was arrested by a loud earnest voice, apparently 
engaged in preaching, or rather “ holding forth,” in the 


second story of the building opposite. I was in the 
mood to welcome any thing of a novel character, and 
following the sound, I passed up a flight of steps lead- 
ing to a long narrow and somewhat shabby room, 
dignified by the appellation of Classic Hall. 

Seating myself, I looked about me. There were from 
fifty to one hundred persons in the audience, in which 
nearly all classes of this heterogeneous community 
seemed pretty fairly represented, all listening with 
more or Jess attention to the speaker. 

He was a young man with dark enthusiast complexion, 
black eyes and hair; with his collar thrown back, and 
his coat cuffs turned over, revealing a somewhat undue 
quantity of “ fine linen,” bending over his coarse board 
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pulpit, and gesticulating with the vehemence of 
Hamlet’s player, “ tearing his passion to rags.” A band 
of mourning crape, fluttering with the spasmodic action 
of his left arm, and an allusion to “our late beloved 
brother Josepn Sarru,” sufficiently indicated the sect 
of the speaker. He was a Mormon—a Saint of the Latter 
Days. 

His theme was the power of faith. Although 
evidently unlearned and innocent enough of dealing 
in such “abominable matters as a verb or a noun, which 
no Christian ear can endure,” to have satisfied Jack 
Cade himself, there was a straight-forward vehemence 
and intense earnestness in his manner, which at once 
disarmed my criticism. He spoke of Adam, in Paradise, 
as the lord of this lower world—“ For,” said he, “ water 
couldn’t drown him, fire couldn't burn him, cold 
couldn’t freeze him—nothing could harm him, for he 
had all the elements under his feet. And what, my 
hearers, was the secret of this power? His faith in 
God: that was it. Well, the devil wanted this power. 
He behaved in a mean, wngentlemanly way, and 
deceived Eve, and lied to her, he did. And so Adam 
lost his faith. And all this power over the elements 
that Adam had, the devil got, and has it now. He is 
the prince and power of the air, consequently, he is 
master of the elements, and lord of this world. He has 
filled it with unbelief, and robbed man of his birthright, 
and will do so, until the hour of the power of darkness 
is ended, and the mighty angel comes down with the 
chain in his hand to bind the old serpent and dragon.” 

Another speaker, a stout black-browed “son of 
thunder,” gave an interesting account of his experience. 
He had been one of the apostles of the Mormon 
Evangel, and had visited Europe. He went in faith. 
He had “but three cents in his pocket” when he 
reached England. He went to the high professors of 
all sects, and they would not receive him; they pro- 
nounced him “damned already.” He was reduced to 
great poverty and hunger: alone in a strange land; 
with no one to bid him welcome. He was on the very 
verge of starvation. ‘‘Then,” said he, “I knelt down 
and I prayed in earnest faith, ‘ Lord, give me this day 
my daily bread.’ O,I tell ye, I prayed with a good 
appetite; and I rose up, and was moved to go toa 
house at hand. I knocked at the door, and when the 
owner came, I said to him, ‘I am a minister of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, from America. I am starving—will 
you give me some food? ‘Why, bless you, yes,’ said 
the man, ‘sit down and eat as much as you please.’ 
And I did sit down at his table, blessed be God: but 
my hearers, he was not a professor; he was not a 
Christian, but one of Robert Owen’s infidels. The 
Lord reward him for his kindness.” 

In listening to these modern prophets, I discovered, 
as I think, the great secret of their success in makiny 
converts. They speak to.a common feeling; they 
minister to a universal want. They contrast strongly 
the miraculous power of the Gospel in the apostolic 
time with the present state of our nominal Christianity. 
They ask for the signs of divine power; the faith, over- 
coming all things, which opened the prison doors of the 
apostles, gave them power over the elements, which re- 
buked disease and death itself, and made visible to all 
the presence of the Living God. They ask for any 
declaration in the Scriptures that this miraculous power 
of faith was to be confined to the first confessors of 
Christianity. They speak a language of hope and pro- 
mise to weak, weary hearts, tossed and troubled, who 
have wandered from sect to sect, seeking in vain for the 
primal manifestations of the divine power. 

In speaking of Mormonism as a delusion, I refer more 
particularly to the apocryphal book of Mormon. That 
the great majority of the “Latter Day Saints” are 
honest and sincere fanatics, I have no reason to doubt. 
They have made great sacrifices and endured severe and 





protracted persecution for their faith. The reports cir- 
culated against them by their unprincipled enemies in 
the west are in the main destitute of foundation. I 
place no dependence upon charges made against them 
by the ruffian mob of the Mississippi valley, and the 
reckless slave-drivers, who, at the point of the bayonet 
and bowie-knife, expelled them from Missouri, ahd sig- 
nalized their Christian crusade against unbelievers by 
murdering old men, and violating their innocent wives 
and daughters. It is natural that the wrong-doers 
should hate those whom they have so foully injured. 

The Prophet himself, the mastef-spirit of this extra- 
ordinary religious movement, is no more. He died by 
the hands of wicked and barbarous men, a martyr,—un- 
willing, doubiless, but still a martyr,—of his faith. For, 
after all, Joe Smith could not have been wholly insin- 
cere. Or, if so in the outset, it is more than probable 
that his extraordinary success, his wonderful power over 
the minds of men, caused him to seem a miracle and a 
marvel to himself; and, like Mohammed and weg ees 
4 consider himself a chosen instrument of the Eternal 

‘ower. 

In the “ Narrative of an Eye-witness of the Mormon 
Massacre,” published in a Western paper, I was a good 
deal impressed by the writer’s account of the departure 
of the prophet from “the holy city” to deliver himself 
up to the state authorities at Warsaw. 1t was well un- 
derstood, that in so doing, he was about to subject 
himself to extreme hazard. The whole country round 
about was swarming with armed men, eager to imbrue 
their hands in his blood. The city was in a fearful 
state of alarm and excitement. The great Nauroo 
legion, with its two thousand strong of armed fanatics, 
was drawn up in the principal square. A word from 
the prophet would have converted that dark silent mass 
into desperate and unsparing defenders of their leader, 
and the holy places of their faith. Mounted on his 
favourite black horse, he rode through the glittering 
files, and with words of cheer and encouragement, 
exhorted them to obey the laws of the state, and give 
their enemies no excuse for persecution and outrage. 


“ Well,” said he, as he left them, “ they are good boys, if | 


I never see them again.” Taking leave of his family, and 
his more intimate friends, he turned his horse, and 
rode up in front of the great temple, as if to take a 
final look at the proudest trophy of his power. After 
contemplating it for awhile in silence, he put spurs to 
his horse, in company with his brother, who, it will be 
recollected, shared his fate in the prison, dashed away 
towards Warsaw, and the prairie horizon shut down 
between him and the City of the Saints for the last time. 

Once in the world’s history we were to have a Yankee 
prophet, and we have had himin Joe Smith. For good 
or for evil, he has left his track on the great pathway of 
life ; or, to use the words of Horne, “ knocked out for 
himself a window in the wall of the nineteenth century,” 
whence his rude, bold, good-humoured face will peer 
out upon the generations to come. But, the prophet 
has not trusted his fame merely to the keeping of the 
spiritual. tie has incorporated himself with the en- 
during stone of the great Nauvoo temple, which, when 
completed, will be the most splendid and imposing 
architectural monument in the New World. With its 
huge walls of hewn stone—its thirty gigantic pillars, 
loftier than those of Baalbec—their massive caps carved 
into the likeness of enormous human faces, themselves 


resting upon crescent moons, with a giant profile of @ | 


face within the curve,—it stands upon the highest ele- 
vation of the most beautiful city site of the West, 
overlooking the “Father of Waters ;’—a temple unique 
and wonderful as the faith of its builder, embodying 1n 
its singular and mysterious architecture, the Titan idca 
of the Pyramids, and the solemn and awe-inspiring 
thought which speaks from the Gothic piles of the 
middle ages. 
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On the Organization of Intellectual Labour.—It is time that 
human genius should devote itself to the great work of social 
teformation ; and that the wisdom and philosophy of the great 
writers of the day should be madé accessible, not merely to their 
own comparatively narrow circle, but to the millions. And it 
is not less certain that the mass of the people are sufficiently 
alive to the graces and the virtues of a high and pure philoso- 
phy, and to the inestimable benefit of having the truth, and the 
whole truth, of their rights and their duties enunciated and 
| brought home to them by earnest and cultivated minds, to hail 
with satisfaction an economical means of realizing so great a 
a While it is to be lamented that the age of undigested 


nowledge, of which the “ Penny Magazine” was the car es } 


type, has been succeeded by an age of bitter irony and mocking 
satire, of which the hundred cheap imitations of “ Punch” may 
be regarded as the representatives ; itis yet not unnatural to hope 
| that, as in the physical world, so in the moral and intellectual, 
chaos precedes the light. So far as regards society, and its 
| right to share in the fruits of intellectual energy and develop- 
| ment. But what as respects the rewards of genius itself—the 
| causes, or the cause, of its obstruction ? 
| _ The precariousness of literature is proverbial. In the higher, 
| the highest, departments of literary art, whatever the profit to 
| the publisher, the reward of the artist is almost certain penury. 
| The intellectual labourer has, too often, neither commensurate 
| honour nor remuneration. The exceptions to the rulé only 
| make the truth and sternness of the rule more conspicuous. The 
| author—the most provident author—is again and again obliged 
| to sell his copyright, which is his birthright, for a mess of pot- 
tage to the Esaus of the Row; or, if he share in the venture 
| and in the returns, what commercial experience has he to guard 
him from the shoals and quicksands which are to engulph him 
| in the shape of 35 per cent., and 10 per cent. over, and the 
| secrets of thirteen copies to the dozen P 
| The cure—the only cure—of this, as of all other economical 
and social evils of the kind, is to be found in the organization of 
labour—in the present instance, of labour intellectual. It is 
thus alone that the real aristocracy of humanity shall receive, 
| not merely a stone at their death ;—it is thus alone that their 
thoughts, during and after their life, shall be brought home 
efliciently to the business, and the bosoms, and the hearths, of 
the lowliest as of the greatest. This end is to be effected by the 
means of commercial and literary co-operation. The author and 
the thinker must condescend to be a man of business. It has 
been said that genius is not unfit for business, but above busi- 
ness. Genius must come down, then—must constrain and 
trammel itself; and thus serve and save itself and the world. 
| Carlyle, Bulwer, Jerrold, Martineau, Tennyson, Wilson, Jeffrey 
| —such men as these must sanction and encourage the radical 
| reform of the publishing system; and such a literary and 
commercial reformation might be made as to tend not merely to 
| the benefit of literature and men of letters, but to the profit of 
capitalists, among whom the present class of Bibliopoles would 
take their legitimate place. 

The principle of joint-stockism is a phase, not only of 
a, but moral co-operation. If joint-stock makes railways, 
tailways extend commerce, moral intercourse, civilization. If 

| joint-stock creases itself by the cultivation and sale of waste 
lands, the sale of waste lands is the necessary preliminary to the 
colonization of the earth. Such things as these are always done 
by the agency of the combined capital of many individuals, not 
| for the grasping aggrandizement of one or two, for this is the 
exception and not the rule in speculation. In such matters, 
economical management is insured by the appointment of some 
dozen practical and experienced men to conduct the business of 
the general good, and the only individual power is the executive 
which carries out the instructions of such committee. _Is it not 
evident that a committee of men of knowledge, and literary 
experience, and talent, is even more requisite for the control of 
literature, the encouragement and publication of new works, to 
supersede the present system, where not the readers and writers 
of books, but the sellers of them, are the judges and literary 
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caterers for the public, than a committee of commercial men 
for purposes simply commercial P 

We shall submit here simply the rough outline of the mode 
in which the objects we have here specified may, we think, be 
effectually carried out, and shall return to the subject. 

We suggest, that under the management and direction of a 
committee of men, of practical knowledge and acknowledged 
literary taste, a company be established, with a large subscribed 
capital, say of One million. That this capital be invested in the 
establishment of a central emporium London, where the 
board shall sit daily, and in the printing and publication of such 
works, either as speculations or at the risk of the authors, as 
shall be approved of by the committee. It would be requisite 
to appoint agents, as in the instance of insurance companies, in 
every principal town in the kingdom, who shall receive a com- 
mission of five or ten per cent. upon all sales. The balance of 
profits to be equally divided between the shareholders and the 
authors. 

By such an organized system, it is evident that, not only 
shall talent, genius, and literary industry, have fair scope for 
successful development, but the capitalist friend of letters will 
obtain the most legitimate opportunity to aid and encourage the 
poet, the philosopher, the editor, and the compiler, with ample 
remuneration, instead of outlay, to himself. B. 


The Leeds Co-operative Estate.—A meeting of the Redemption 
Society was held in Leeds, on Wednesday, the 11th ult., to 
legally accept the splendid gift of the estate: of course it was 
rapturously accepted. The character of the meeting was enthu- 
siastic, and all seemed determined to do their best to help on the 
great cause ; 150/. was subscribed on the instant, to be paid by 
instalments, and there is little doubt but we have got to the 
beginning of the end. We are now setting to work in good 
earnest, to thoroughly agitate the town and districts, and we 
hope others will imitate us in other districts; we must have no 
sleeping any more, people must labour, and the reward will be 
soon and great. We shall appoint one of the first scientific 
agriculturists in England to project the improvements, with a 
view to immediate operations, and we shall have to elect our 
labourers in about two months. 

There are about 6,000,000 of people engaged in creating the 
wealth of this country, or about one out of three of the popula- 
tion ; in community we can employ two out of three. In this 
state, men hesitate to introduce machinery, some from philan- 
thropic feeling, others from a slight fear of possible consequences ; 
in community all would be eager for its continued use, because 
it would be an unmixed good. All being educated, we should 
have a great increase of inventors in every branch of arts and 
sciences. We should save immensely in the matter of manure, 
which is now lost to agriculture; we should likewise save 
greatly in the difference between making goods for show instead 
of use, and the saving will be greatest of all by producing by a 
combined people working together for one great object, instead 
of a disintegrated nation’s labour in confusion, one undoing what 
another has done. It is almost certain, that once fairly esta- 
blished, a community will be able to double itself annually. Let 
every one who may know of any gentleman that he thinks will 
be inclined to aid us, send his address to 166, Briggate, Leeds, 
for it is our intention to send a properly prepared circular to all 
such in the kingdom. 

The day for doubt and despair is passed, and the time has 
come for action. Men of England sleep no more ; the day of your 
redemption has dawned, and onward is now the watch-word of 
the world. G. 


Young Men’s Discussion Society—4, Grosvenor Cottages, 
North Pimlico, 11th August, 1847.—S1r,—May I request you 
to notics in your journal, that a “ Debating Society,” has been 
established at “ Westerton’s Library,” 15, Park-side, Knights- 
bridge, (a room having been fitted up expressly for the purpose). 

The young men originating it, being anxious to try whether 
it is possible to keep on foot a “ Debating Society,” without the 
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inducements which a public-honse too often affords, to draw 
them together. eae 

The question at present under discussion, is the “Character of 
Cromwell,” which will be succeeded by others on the “ Laws of 
Entail and Primogeniture,” “The Connection between Church 
and State,” “ Capital Punishments,” etc.. etc. 

Gentlemen desirous of joining, may gain every information at 
the library. 

To Mr. W. Howitt. J. BEA. 

Lectures at the City of London Mechanics’ Institute —City of 
London Mechanics’ Institution, 3, Gould-square, Crutched Friars. 
—On Monday evening, August 9th, Luke Burke, Esq., delivered 
a second lecture on Ethnology, or the Science of the Human 
Races. The lecturer adduced many interesting facts and argu- 
ments to prove that climate, food, nor exercise had any influence 
in producing the different races of mankind ; so that the height 
of the person, the colour of the skin, etc., were entirely inde- 

endent of all those circumstances which hitherto were consi- 
a to be causes of all the varieties of Man. 

At the conclusion, the lecturer stated that a society was 
forming for the study of this most useful and interesting science, 
so that we are now likely to become better acquainted with this 
subject. 

THE PRISON VAN. 


BY JONATHAN PERCY DOUGLAS. 


"Tis night! the time for calm and sleep, 
But the din of the’city is loud and deep ; 
In a thousand hearts the pulses swell 
To the song—the dance—and the bacchanal’s yell ; 
And night is the time—night is the time, 
When men go bravely on to crime ; 
For deeds of shame, and revel, and din— 
For the crowning work of alife of sin, 
O night is the time. 


The streets are fill’d as at broad noonday, 
With rushing crowds of grave and gay ; 
Shout—and jeer—and whirl—and crash— 
As countless vehicles onward dash ; 
But onE—it is huge, and grim, and black, 
And hath no follower in its track ; 
Gloomily hurries on its course, 
As though it were shunn’d by man and horse ; 
*Tis the Prison Van, 


Methinks I pierce the outward gloom 
Of that moral pest-—that living tomb ; 
A boy is there! with head sunk low— 
Whom Virtue owned an hour ago; 
A woman, whose wildly frantic prayer 
Is mingled with curses of despair ; 
And one—grown old and grey in guilt, 
Whose hand another’s blood hath spilt, 
All huddled there, 


But could we see the souls within 
That blighted mass of grief and sin ; 
The stern remorse from the aged wrung— 
The penitent agony of the young, 
The prayers that never reach the lips, 
In the blackness of the soul’s eclipse ; 
The shame, the fear, the terrible wo, 
That only the wretched guilty know ; 
Could we but see. 


Would we dare to curse the vilest man 
Who to death in that Prison Van P 
Would we manacle? brand? transport? or slay 
Whom God has formed of the self-same clay P 
Oh no! we would seek to cheer, to bless, 
To minister to his dark distress ; 
Dispel the clouds that about him roll, 
And burst the bonds that fetter his soul, 
In that Prison Van. 


Proposal for founding a Railway Institution for the benefit 
and assistance of those injured by accidents on the Lines, etc.— 
Mr. Eprror,—I flatter myself you will find the simple narra- 
tion I am about to make, and the suggestion it has caused me 
to make, worthy the attention of the philanthropic, and a notice 
in your benevolent Journal, to the effect of calling their atten- 
tion to the like. 


I met with a young man, who gave his name as John Tyrell, | 
apparently about twenty years of age, maimed for life while 
working on the Chester and Holyhead line of railway, occasioned 
by some concussion or other ; I did not inquire into the details of 
the accident. He said that a rusty hook had been driven 
through the knee, and had completely crushed it. He was 
te months in Bangor Hospital, under Dr, Williams, during 
which time his fellow labourers subscribed small sums to find | 
him in little comforts and necessaries ; but at length, the job on 
which he was employed being completed, he with the rest was 
paid off, and he has ever since been reduced to the extremity 
of begging his living. His appearance struck me from its 
extreme Po and not beggary. He looked very ill and | 
emaciated ; he has a stiff knee and fleshless thigh, and has no 
rer we of ever being again able to earn his living, as he has done 
hitherto, “ by the sweat of his brow.” 

Now, I think that an institution might be founded for 
receiving, educating, and providing for persons similarly muti- 
lated in the public works, where they could be taught some | 
other mode of busying themselves, compatible with their | 
diminished means, which would help, at least, to support them, 
if it did not do so altogether; and prevent them being thrown 
on society, a burden, if nota pest, to the poorer classes espe- 
cially, who most readily sympathize with such objects of com- 
passion. | 

I write this to you, considering you the most likely of all the | 
many good and right-disposed editors to bring the matter to an | 
issue, if you think with me that it is a matter of sufficient public 
consideration and general importance. Leaving it, Sir, in your 
hands, I remain yours — | 

We 2S 

Maxey Market Deeping, Lincolnshire, ; 

July 27th, 1847. 

The suggestion thrown out above is of the utmost value. 
When we consider how much various companies do for the 
support, comfort, and education of those belonging to, and 
i prone by them, it does seem most desirable that the greatest” 
and most wealthy body in the world—that of railway proprietors 
—should found an institution, the Greenwich or the Chelsea of 
their veterans; and in which the childrén of such should find an 
education and an introduction to life, in cases where they had 
been deprived of support by the death of their parents from ' 
accidents on the lines, This is doubly deserving of consideration, 
when we recollect not only the enormous wealth of this body, 
but the terrific evils which the railway system, amid all its good, 
is continually inflicting on individuals, 
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